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Whoever would study literature must come directly into touch 
with it. A statement so obvious might seem unnecessary; yet 
teachers are still prone to substitute for acquaintance with litera- 
ture itself a knowledge of the facts about literature. Courses in 
literary history are an essential part of the college curriculum, 
but such courses, unless they are pursued by those who have already 
acquired some feeling for and understanding of literature, are stul- 
tifying. It is doubtless the business of our colleges and univer- 
sities to teach literary scholarship; but it is even more imperatively 
the business of our schools to teach literary appreciation. 

How shall the pupil be made to realize the virtue of literature 
as art? How shall he be taught to feel and to interpret a lyric, a 
novel,a play? These are the vital questions for the school teacher 
to answer, not merely, How shall the pupil be made to master 
certain facts regarding certain authors—their dates, lives, works, 
environments, and sources ? 

The need for teaching literary appreciation in the schools is 
beginning to be generally recognized, although university-bred 
instructors to some extent still insist on foisting upon their unhappy 
high-school charges the methods of university scholarship. The 
need for teaching literary appreciation to the Freshman entering 
college is less often admitted. It is assumed that he already knows 
how to read worthy works of the imagination with some intellectual 
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and aesthetic response. Perhaps this assumption may be a safe 
one a dozen years hence when the schools have buckled down to 
their proper task with singleness of purpose. At present, however, 
the assumption is without warrant, and what most Freshmen and 
some Sophomores require is not a historical survey of English litera- 
ture, but, as a preliminary, a course in literary appreciation. At 
the University of Cincinnati I have been attempting to conduct 
such a course, and the experiment has been fraught with interest. 

In this course, I lay no stress upon literary history. Instead, 
I assign for study examples of various types of literature—ballad, 
lyric, descriptive poem, short and long verse-narrative, essay, and 
drama—without dogmatizing much on the distinctions of the forms. 
I begin with ballads and lyrics because they are the kinds of poem 
most easily read and understood. Certain students on one day 
give me oral and written reports on what they have read; and then, 
at the next recitation, they show me how far they have been able 
to enter into the spirit of an assigned poem by endeavoring to 
express that spirit in verses of their own. Thus critical interpre- 
tation and appreciative creation complement each other. At first 
the attempts in both directions are very crude, but in a short period 
surprisingly good results follow. In the meantime, during the 
class exercises, I usually read aloud the poems under consideration 
and set the students to discussing them as to meanings, meters, 
diction, and artistic effects. Next, I read aloud a class criticism, 
and then a class poem in the same vein, and call for comments on 
both. I give no set lectures because I believe that the social group 
should do the work, not the teacher. 

At the start, student criticisms are often lamentably meager and 
inaccurate. Thus, on one assignment, several naive Freshmen 
write impromptu reports as follows: 


“Fitzgerald’s Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam tells about a man who was 
thinking all the time that he had to die because everyone before him had died 
and he knew that everyone would die, so he knew he would fall in line with 
the rest and die.” 

“Omar Khayyam is a poem on the same order as Rubaiyat. It says to 
enjoy while you may and leave the rest to chance.” 

“‘ Rubaiyat tells of a man who is sitting in a garden talking to his sweet- 
heart. The poem expresses the opinions of the man.” 

“This is a eulogy on life told by a skeptic. It is a very peculiar poem and 
hard to understand. 
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Pupils who can say no more than this about Fitzgerald’s version 
of Omar are evidently in crying need of a course to develop their 
literary perceptions. I am therefore not discouraged, nor do I dis- 
courage them. Very soon they learn that what is required is a 
much more searching analysis, and they proceed to make it. I 
demand in such work that they set down their own reactions with- 
out reference to the stock criticism of experts, and, above all, with- 
out attempting to truckle to my opinions and preferences. In two 
or three months this is the sort of fresh and original criticism that 
a fearless youth will give of a work like Browning’s ‘Fra Lippo 
Lippi,” before we have discussed it in class. The criticism is 
funny, of course, because inadequate, yet valuable because real: 


Before writing about Browning’s “Fra Lippo Lippi,” I must first state my 
estimate of Browning as a poet. To begin with, I do not appreciate his works. 
For the most part they require too much exertion on the part of the reader to 
draw out the meaning. A real poet is clear, concise, and to the point. I have 
worked over some of the lines of Browning for five minutes at a time and yet 
got only a hazy idea of their meaning. It is not because of my inability to 
understand English poetry that I fail to comprehend what he is driving at, 
because I can understand Tennyson or Shakespeare, if not at the first reading, 
at the second. Browning’s lack of clearness and attempts at the profound, 
which are only muddy and not deep, were always a source of worry to me, for 
I came to the conclusion that it was my soggy and unable thinking. However, 
I have partly, if not completely, taken the blame off of myself by discovering 
that he had negro blood in his make-up. I have often come into contact with 
members of this emotional race, and their conversation consists of long, mean- 
ingless words and indistinct allusions. I see these characteristics in Browning’s 
works every time I try to read them. When Browning, however, attempts to 
work with the simpler things he does show some ability. This is instanced in 
his reference to the boy drawing in his song book, in this monologue, and to 
the relating of the simple incident of ‘“‘The Pied Piper of Hamelin” and the 
equally simple “Incident of the French Camp.” Nevertheless, his poems are 
not worth the digging required to get out the pithy lines. 

“Fra Lippo Lippi”’ tells the story of a monk who advocates realistic paint- 
ing at the end of the Dark Ages. This very theme strikes me as useless, as 
all the artists have long ago decided that that was the correct method, and no 
one now disputes the point. It is like two old soldiers fighting out the Civil 
War; it is a settled issue and no one cares. The monk in the poem tells how 
he was tired of life at an early age and is persuaded by another monk to renounce 
lands and riches, which he never had, to become a monk. After a while he 
becomes a painter who does the conventional decorating in the churches, but 
in his own studio he departs from the stiff and set models of art and paints 
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nature as he sees it. 


there before. 


But it is not so much upon the discussion and prepared criticisms 
of the poems assigned that I rely for the success of my labors in 
teaching literary appreciation; it is rather upon the original com- 
position of the students. It is their creative approach to literature 
that makes them really feel it. While, for example, one set is pre- 
paring a prose review of Omar’s Rubaiyat, as I have indicated, 
another set is preparing to reproduce in verse of their own the same 
measures, moods, and ideas. It is my experience that in the effort 
to catch the spirit and lilt of Omar by trying to write in his style, 
this second set invariably gains more in the way of actual under- 
standing than do those who merely write an essay about Omar. 
Here, for example, are a few quatrains done thus to order by a 
Freshman and evincing a degree of appreciation scarcely to be dis- 
played or tested by any prose analysis: 

Oh fill the cup and snatch the blooming rose, 
Nor vainly seek to learn what no one knows— 


Look how each brooding questioner in turn 
Like desert sand into the Nowhere blows. 


Lo! every blade of grass that upward springs 
Could tell of long-forgotten buried kings; 

And myriads that drew the breath of life 

Have lived and died where now the cricket sings. 


He tells the whole story himself, picturing himself to be 
caught by guards as he is trying to escape from a palace where he has been set 
to do some conventional work against his will. He addresses his story to the 
guards, who make no replies but patiently listen to him. This poem is an 
excellent example of an overestimated poet overestimating a theme and getting 
away with it before the world; and smugly I see him smile behind a screen of 
unmerited praise. 

Such a criticism is worth while and welcome, although others 
in the class bend their energies to convince the Freshman who wrote 
it that his failure to get anything out of “Fra Lippo Lippi’ is not 
Browning’s fault but hisown. To this end, I myself recite much of 
the monologue aloud, interrupting my reading now and then with 
a rapid fire of questions as to the meanings of various lines and 
phrases and as to the way in which these should be rendered. From 
this exercise, which may well consume a whole period, we emerge 
refreshed and stimulated, and even my doubting Thomas is pre- 
pared thereafter to find in Browning what he had so largely missed 
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For other souls before thee trod this way 
And prattled of a life beyond the clay; 


Then drain the cup and let the morrow be, 


And if thy place be empty ’neath the vine, 


appreciate must become for the moment a poet. 


of my own. 


suggestion of another student: 


Set them singing low, 
Whispering sweet in my lady’s ear, 
I love—I love her so. 
Ah! little night-birds, sweetly call, 
Tenderly tell my quest, 


Tell her I wait ‘neath her window here, 
To clasp her to my breast. 
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And they believed and wove a foolish dream— 
Ah, they believed—but tell me—where are they ? 


Tomorrow’s light may never dawn for thee; 
Who of the passing throng will care or see? 


Practically, this method has the sanction of writers like Johnson, 
Franklin, and Stevenson, who employed it diligently to cultivate 
their own mastery of prose. Philosophically, it has the sanction 
of the great Italian aesthetician Benedetto Croce, who maintains 
that art is expression and that expression and subject-matter are 
not twofold, but single, and that the critic of poetry in order to 
As I read, there 
is awakened in me something of the same emotion and thought that 
first united in the poet to produce his work, and so in my conscious- 
ness, I live it over, I reproduce it. Only by such reproduction or 
expression, indeed, can I appreciate art, and my ability to repro- 
duce imaginatively the work of others quickens both my sensi- 
tiveness to that work and my capacity for beautiful expressions 


Accepting such a theory for what it is worth, I ask my Freshmen 
and Sophomores to read and then to write ballads, dramatic mono- 
logues, sonnets, Spenserian stanzas, heroic couplets, nature lyrics, 
lyrics of love, of patriotism, of religious feeling, elegies in country 
churchyards, and what not, believing that the creative approach 
to literature is the most natural as it is certainly the most joyous. 
A student who has read Shelley’s “Indian Serenade”’ is told to 
write a “Song of the Serenader” and presents these verses, which 
I read aloud to the class and criticize, changing only one line at the 


Oh! summer night-wind, blow the trees, 
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Oh! soul of the summer night, oh! soul 
Cry out through the gloom above, 

That the Rose of her Heart may bloom tonight 
Into a perfect Love! 


One who has read Cowper’s couplets “‘On the Receipt of My 
Mother’s Picture Out of Norfolk” is bidden, with others, to write 
in the same meter and mood a reminiscent poem in simple diction 
binding the thought about some definite object connected with the 
past. As a result, I receive, at the next class meeting, verses 
entitled ‘A Little Crutch’’—not very poetical perhaps, but sincere: 


Within my hands I hold a tiny crutch; 

I clasp it to my breast with reverent touch, 
This cause of all my infant griefs and tears; 
Ah! Memory of my blighted childhood years. 


I see a long and sunny smiling street; 

I hear the scampering of little feet 

That played at racing games the whole day through; 
Ah! how I longed to run and play them too. 


Each morning when I hobbled out to play, 

A crippled mite, yet striving to be gay, 

I begged my comrades for a quiet game; 

But jumping, skipping, racing was their aim. 

So left alone, my smile would flit away 

And on my brow a furrow came to stay, 

For ponder as I would, I could not see 

Why crippled were my limbs while theirs were free. 


The honesty of this effort is vouched for in the note appended 
by the author, who writes, ‘‘If criticized in class, please do not dis- 
close my identity, as this is a bit too personal.” 

Another student after hearing a discussion of a group of religious 
lyrics, is struck by the charm of William Blake, and writes for me 
at command a Blakish thing entitled ‘‘Quest”’: 

I sought my God 
In my fear of the to-be 
That, childlike, I had yearned to see; 


Eternity called out to me; 
I sought my God. 


I made my God 
Of my love and dreams and tears, 

Of the mists of after-years, 

Of the faith that cheers, thro’ doubts and fears; 
I made my God. 
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I found my God 

In a sweet, celestial fire, 

In the flames of young desire 
Still higher, higher to aspire; 
I found my God. 


Another Freshman, after we have studied in several pieces the 
characteristics of vers de société, writes in the Austin Dobson vein 
of “My Lady’s Handkerchief”’: 


A tiny square of finest lace, 
A cobweb merely, 

And yet it means a world to me, 
Who loved you dearly. 


A fairy fragrance rises from it, 
Memories bringing 

Of glad May-morning promenades 
And birds a-singing. 

Of happy hours in blooming spring 
When wandering over 

The dewy lawns we drank the breath 
Of purpling clover. 

Your hair gleamed, shining at my side 
Like sparkling water, 

And you, a wood sprite, sped along— 
Diana’s daughter. 

That day you gambled for my heart, 
You precious sinner! 

And now I’m left alone to mourn 
For you, the winner. 


When the class, after discussing the traits of the dramatic mono- 
logue, bends its energies to produce monologues of its own, I am 
handed this adaptation of Tennyson’s “Northern Farmer, New 
Style,” entitled “‘The Modern Farmer”: 


Are you going to market, my woman? [If so, let me give you a lift, 

It is hard to carry the baskets, though your load shows an uncommon 
thrift. 

No, I won’t break your eggs—you can set them right down on the 
floor of the car; 

My machine goes like wind—don’t be scared, ma’am—to me it is better 
by far 

If I smash a speed limit or two, it’s the fun of the thing that I like, 

Not for me is the horse and the rickety cart and the sandy old pike;... . 
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as follows: 


verses: 


After we have read Tennyson’s ‘‘Sweet and Low,’ 
ablest students, in response to my order for a lullaby, pens these 
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So the verse runs on for a hundred lines as the up-to-date 
farmer, in his prattle to his passenger, reveals his philosophy of life 
and incidentally his character. 

In considering a group of nature poems, I point out various ways 
in which poets deal with nature, and set the class to experimenting 
with each. As an example of the interpretative treatment of a 
natural object with which the poet has identified himself, as did 
Shelley with the cloud, one student speaks for “The Spring Violet”’ 


Within my close-shut heart I heard the voice 

Of fragrant Spring-time; over hill and plain 

Echoed its mellow, clear ‘Awake! rejoice! 
Spring comes again!” 


My soul was filled with lilting song of bird 
And rapturous breathings of the south winds low— 
Such music as the flowers in Eden heard 

Long, long ago. 


Till in this quiet meadow where I stand 

I felt the garments of the Spring trail past; 

Then thrilled with joy of the exultant land, 
I bloomed at last. 


’ 


one of the 


Sleep! the rose with heavy petals 
In the garden dreams apart; 
Mother’s arms are close about thee, 
Little Rose upon my Heart. 


Dreamy, drowsy, long, and golden 
Through the pines the moonbeams sway 
O’er the leaves the shadows scamper, 
Lonesome for thee, till the day. 


All along the purple woodland 
Elfin lights arise and shine; 
Glowworms glimmer in the bushes— 
Fireflies twinkle on the vine. 


This is Heaven—love and twilight 
And a lullaby apart; 

Ah, to keep thee thus forever, 

Little Rose, upon my Heart! 
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But why weary you with other examples of the success of a 
method so obvious? Of course, these specimens of student com- 
positions are well above the average. Of course, in my class of a 
hundred, there are many whose verse is devoid of merit even where 
it manages to secure some correctness of rhythm and rhyme. But 
those who fail to produce smooth lines learn, nevertheless, from 
what is lacking in their own work just what to look for in the work 
of true poets; and the less able students listen with unfeigned 
delight to the verse of their more brilliant fellows, yielding it an 
attention they would never accord in the first instance to the verse 
of the remote masters. As they perceive, however, that the 
creations of these masters may be approached afar off in miniature 
in the writings of some of their own classmates, even the least com- 
petent students begin to take an interest in the masters themselves. 

If it be objected that in this creative approach to literary appre- 
ciation I am teaching composition rather than literature, I reply that 
to make practical writers of my pupils is not at all my aim. I 
require original poems from them, not that they may become poets, 
but that they may learn to understand poems. I am not discour- 
aged, therefore, when I read much doggerel and realize that those 
guilty of it are not qualified ever to produce anything intrinsically 
worth while in this kind. For I know that he who has composed 
even a maimed and halting sonnet as the result of real effort will 
ever after understand sonnets the better. So I forgive the Sopho- 
more who, in struggling to compose a sonnet for my class in English 
III, presents one to me somewhat late, an effusion entitled “‘A 
Tardy Sonnet,’ beginning in Shakespearean wise: 


When to the sessions of sweet English three 
My lagging footsteps slowly wend their way 
I sigh, to think of how, throughout each day 
For two long weeks (how long they seemed to me!) 
My pen has failed to answer to my plea, 
And how these words within my memory stay— 
“A sonnet, please’’—Italian did he say ? 
Alas! Alack! Words could not harsher be! 
And now, as mid-semester marks draw nigh, 
I understand that mine may not be high; 
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And so, although the Muse still grants no aid, 
I try with zeal to turn aside hard fate, 

And write a sonnet, with much effort made, 
And hand that sonnet in, though it be late. 


Sometimes, in talking with other college teachers of English who 
boast of their historical survey courses for Freshmen or Sophomores, 
I feel a sense of shame that I should be doing comparatively ele- 
mentary work. I sigh to think of the lectures upon literary monu- 
ments and movements with which I might illumine these fresh 
young minds. But I am consoled whenever I talk with those who 
have had such lectures in college, for, unless they have brought to 
these a well-developed power to appreciate literature, I find that 
the lecturer’s wisdom has been largely wasted. The time may 
soon come when the schools will do what I am doing with my one 
class of college Freshmen and Sophomores. That is the work, I 
believe, most feasible and valuable for them to undertake. Until 
then, however, it would seem to me desirable to give in college at 
least one course in pure appreciation even at the risk of being 
looked upon as a sentimental dilettante. 

In conclusion, and to fortify my faith in my own method, let 
me offer the ballad of a Freshman, assigned to be written upon 
an item clipped from a recent newspaper. I give first the news- 
item which was selected as appropriate to ballad treatment out of 
a large number of clippings supplied by the class: 

A traitor has just been shot. He was a little French lad belonging to one 
of the gymnastic societies which wear the tri-colored ribbons, a poor young 
fellow, who, in his infatuation, wanted to be a hero. 

As the German column was passing along a wooded defile, he was caught 
and asked whether the French were about. He refused to give any informa- 
tion. Fifty yards further there was fire from the cover of the wood. The 
prisoner was asked in French if he had known that the enemy was in the forest, 
and he did not deny it. 

He went with a firm step to a telegraph pole and stood against it, with a 
green vineyard at his back, and received the volley of a firing party with a 
proud smile on his face. Infatuated wretch! It was a pity to see such wasted 
courage. 


Upon this item, copied evidently from a French journal, twenty- 
five students wrote ballads. By far the best follows: 


¢ 
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German troops in the advance, headed for embattled France, 
Trampled down the purpling vineyards with the wantonness of war; 
A relentless Teuton host, fighting to make good their boast 
To bring Europe to her knees and to rule forevermore. 
Through the veins of danger-loving youth the lust for blood surged hot; 
So they marched—when on the sunny air there rang a foeman’s shot, 
And the captain sharply eyed his boyish prisoner and swore. 
“Did you know that ambush lay 
Waiting for us on our way ? 
Speak, or die!’’ the captain cried. 

But the boy stiil set his trembling lips with fearless taunting glance; 

“Speak, or die!” the captain cried. 
And he said, “I die—for France!” 


Then the grizzled captain gazed at his prisoner, amazed, 
And the soldiers stirred and murmured to each other in surprise. 
‘Speak and you shall live,” he said, but the boy still shook his head; 
And he ordered that the spy be shot before his very eyes. 
Yet the foolish, needless sacrifice of young blood touched his heart, 
And he paused and called the boy to him and spoke to him apart: 
“You are but a child, in truth. 
And you need not die, mad youth. 
Speak or die!’’ the captain cried. 
But the boy tossed back his childish head with trembling, taunting glance. 
“‘Speak or die!”’ the captain cried, 
And he said, “‘I die—for France.”’ 
Angered at his failure, then, turned the captain to his men, 
As he roughly strode away and led the stubborn captive out; 
And the men that stood around him seized the prisoner and bound him; 
Then their leader called the Death Line forth with furious, lashing shout. 
So the boy thrust back his shoulders as he faced that grim, black line, 
Stood and faced them midst the green and purple of the ripening vine; 
When the smoke had cleared away 
There they saw him as he lay. 
And, “‘The spy is dead!” they cried. 
And his stiffening lips were set, but death masked his taunting glance. 
“Ah, the spy is dead!” they cried. 
So the boy had died—for France. 


” 






































THE RELATION OF THE PICTURE PLAY TO 
LITERATURE’ 


ALFRED M. HITCHCOCK 
Public High School, Hartford, Connecticut 


Sisters ? cousins—first, second, or third ? distant connections by 
marriage? How are they related, these two? Who is she any- 
way, this amazing, fascinating, bewildering, spectacular creature; 
at her best so beautiful, at times so commonplace and coarse and 
tawdry and painted; so meekly innocent, a veritable saint (with a 
conservator) licensed to preach seven nights a week, yet sus- 
piciously familiar with all the deadly sins abhorrent to sainthood; 
so lacking in reticence, yet withal too timid to lift her veil in sun- 
light; a veritable Circe in whose herd may be seen priest and 
scholar and grimy-faced street urchin, yet, miracle of miracles, 
dumb—absolutely dumb save for a click in her throat? Whoever 
she be, one thing is certain: she’s into the house bag and baggage, 
and settled, not in the third floor back, but in the very best room— 
come to stay. Not even by fasting and prayer goeth she forth. 
There let us leave her for a while and turn to another house— 
The House of the Seven Gables. What do we find ? 

A story, the earliest incident running back to that somber day 
when Maule, standing by the gallows, curses the Pyncheon who has 
wronged him; the last, many generations later, showing a Maule 
and a Pyncheon plighting troth, in strange proximity to the ridicu- 
lously dead body of a contemptible brute; between these two inci- 
dents a few others—a pitiable few, the camera man would say. Yet 
nearly every page is tense with action. It is like a fire eating its 
way underground, seldom breaking forth, its presence barely trace- 
able through an occasional wisp of smoke, yet ever burning, burn- 
ing, burning. Sin works that way; so do wholesome influences. 
Seldom are they spectacular. Seven Gables is a romance of inward 

*A paper read before the New England Association of Teachers of English, 
December 5, 1914. 
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history; it reveals the hidden emotions of the soul. It is a romance 
which no brush has ever succeeded in illuminating. 

Secondly, we find, necessarily, some people—Pyncheons and 
Maules and a few neighbors. They do little, so far as the eye can 
see; apparently they differ but slightly from ordinary mortals. 
Such they would appear in any photographic display. Where the 
shadow falls, a barrier rises which no camera penetrates. How rare 
a company: Hepzibah, brave, tender-hearted Hepzibah, scowling, 
turbaned, faded, forlorn, poverty-stricken spinster, her life fed by 
but two flames—pride of ancestry, love for her brother; Clifford, 
poor shattered lover of the beautiful, a child at sixty delighting in 
bees and humming birds, blowing soap-bubbles, starting back in 
terror from faces leering at him from the depths of Maule’s well— 
poor, persecuted Clifford; the Judge, hiding a black heart beneath 
sultry smiles, so demonstrably respectable and charitable, so dam- 
nably selfish and carnal; Phoebe, beautiful in the twilight time 
between youth and womanhood; strange Holgrave, scorning tradi- 
tions, a dabbling philosopher advancing theories experimentally, 
almost a true man, yet dangerously near the opaque puddle that 
has swallowed up the rest of his line; Uncle Venner, patch philoso- 
pher, trundling his matutinal barrow; and that delightful young 
cannibal Ned Higgins, who devours whales and dromedaries; and 
the chickens, so humanly gallinaceous, drinking with gusto the 
bitter waters from Maule’s well, fattening their diminutive bodies 
on snails, and making such a pretty ado over the production of one 
small egg. How well we know all these—better indeed than we 
know our neighbors. Hawthorne has revealed them, not by flash- 
light, but by patient analysis born of love and hate. We know 
them because he knew them; he knew them because they were 
part of him; their composite is Hawthorne himself, a truer portrait 
than that which looks down on me from my study wall—a faithful, 
fearless likeness. Moving pictures compete with such an artist ? 
What a pretty squirrel track the mountain makes! 

Thirdly, there is the scene of the action—very limited, truly: 
an old house with an elm in front and a garden in the rear. Once 
only do we leave it, on a dismal rainy day when Clifford and 
Hepzibah, fleeing from that ghastly, silent figure within, hurry 
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down the muddy street and board the train to go they know not 
where. Surely here the camera can compete with the literary 
artist. No. The larger features of the garden may be caught— 
the wholesome vegetables which Holgrave cares for, the rank weeds 
near the back fence where an undeniable sink drain finds its way, 
the dilapidated summerhouse, the curb of Maule’s well, even Alice’s 
posies. But how about that thumb’s bigness of burnished plumage 
which haunts the flowering beans, and the bees which revel in the 
big yellow squash blossoms, and the blight in every rose bloom, and 
the faces that Clifford sees in Maule’s well? Besides, we need the 
interpreter, who not only points out this and that, but shows how 
each item symbolizes underlying truth. 

But there is still more. In my library is a worn copy of the 
romance in which, years ago, I underlined with black ink every 
great truth nobly expressed, and with red ink every passage in 
which Hawthorne’s fancy flits about in a world unreal, and every 
passage so beautifully expressed that it seemed to me akin to poetry. 
I can smile now at such youthful enthusiasm, yet this at least is 
true: far more than a mere story is to be found in Seven Gables. 
The real wizard is not Maule but Hawthorne, Hawthorne who lived 
in a world where no camera man ever set foot, who made words 
sing and flash picture and kindle fancy and arouse thought, feel- 
ing, emotion. 

Do you see why you were taken to the House of the Seven 
Gables? The effect would have been the same had we entered the 
home of Dr. Primrose, or Silas Marner’s cottage on that memorable 
day when Dolly instructs Silas in the art of dressing little Eppie, 
or the castle at Inverness, or the blacksmith shop of honest Joe 
Gargery, or the college town of the princess Ida, or the home of 
Bridget Elia, or the ‘‘ towered cities”? which furnish L’Allegro with 
unreproved pleasures. Picture plays? Picture plays! 

We are all teachers. Come with me to my classroom. The 
boys and girls are assembled, ready to recite—theoretically, at 
least; for it is not blue Monday, nor the day after the game. You 
are disembodied visitors, hence no one is fear-smitten. I have not 
been correcting essays, nor preparing a paper for the English Asso- 
ciation; I am fresh, in excellent spirits. Moreover we are reading 
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Macbeth. Everything is propitious. A little investigation shows 
that the lesson has been read and the notes looked up faithfully— 
by the girls. I call upon John. John reads the scene with an 
honest, ice-wagon rumble, treating each syllable with the demo- 
cratic impartiality of a flat car-wheel. I could slay him on the 
spot! But he looks young and innocent and satisfied; besides, he 
is a mighty football captain and next week will be the hero of the 
New Britain game—27 to o after eleven consecutive years of 
humiliating defeat. SoIresort to questions. How old is Duncan? 
Why is he not at the head of his troops? How does the bloody 
sergeant approach the King? Is he a good narrator? a good 
fighter? Can you see Fortune smiling—how does she look? Just 
how does Macbeth approach the merciless Macdonald? Take 
this pointer and illustrate precisely how Macbeth puts an end to 
the slave. Point out the grim humor of this bloody sergeant. Of 
course you understand all this about the sun’s reflection and memo- 
rizing another Golgotha? You have shut your eyes and seen the 
two spent swimmers—and the swarming villainies of nature—and 
Macbeth carving out a passage—and the equinoctial storm? You 
can hear the cannons overcharged with double cracks, and the 
doubly redoubled strokes ? 

But it is needless to go on; you are all familiar with this time- 
worn method of actually forcing John’s dull imagination to visualize 
at least a part of all that Shakespeare intended his words to convey. 
You force him to become, for the moment, now the bloody sergeant, 
now the spent swimmer, now fortune-disdaining Macbeth brandish- 
ing a smoking sword, carving out a passage, and—impolitely 
omitting to shake hands or say farewell—making that mighty for- 
ward lunge and upward cut which unseams the knave to the chaps. 
You force him to read—through the lines and between the lines and 
back of the lines, till he’ll go home and dream about it unpleasantly. 

How few of our boys and girls really know how to read! How 
few, at the age of sixteen, can run through a page of simple prose 
and then tell, connectedly, what it is about! How few are trained 
to use the imagination and to apply their minds acutely to the 
extent of getting from the printed page more than can be gained 
from a single superficial perusal! Why it is so, I will not tarry to 
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explain; but this I venture to assert: the purpose of English instruc- 
tion is to acquaint youth with a few of the major masterpieces, and 
to equip them with a wholesome -upply of ideas and ideals derived 
from these masterpieces; but in large measure it is merely to teach 
youth how to read, employing thought and imagination in getting 
from the printed page what the author has put there. Keeping this 
in mind, let us turn to a kindred consideration. 

I venture to guess that there are few high schools in New Eng- 
land which have not twice as many pupils as fifteen years ago. 
More phenomenal still has been the growth in the lower grades—a 
growth far outstripping the rapid increase in population. Educa- 
tion is ever reaching down, down, down. It is a noble way of safe- 
guarding the future; but we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that 
the process is an expensive one. The average of ability neces- 
sarily declines. The strong are held back by the weak. Our 
courses of study and our methods of instruction change to meet 
the demands of the weak. Ambition is robbed of the strong stimu- 
lant of sharp competition. Respectability in scholarship is too 
easily attainable. And school mirrors society. The reading public 
has increased enormously, but it is a very different reading public 
from that of even twenty years ago. Literature too is seeking 
lower levels. Books, magazines, journals are written to catch the 
multitudes—the multitudes who are not very keenly intellectual, 
nor gifted with imagination, nor trained to appreciate artistic form 
—the easy-going, pleasure-seeking, not over-ambitious, somewhat 
unmoral multitudes. There are notable exceptions, it is true; yet 
one cannot avoid the suspicion that many writers are content to 
give the public what the public wants, not what it needs. Reading 
the truly popular literature of the hour, in the manner in which it 
is commonly read by the young, can hardly be called an intellectual 
exercise. It does not challenge the mind; it does not invite the 
imagination. Too often it feeds the passions rather than the 
higher emotions. The youth who reads gets little; his moral and 
intellectual fiber is not strengthened. 

At this critical moment when our public-school system is stag- 
gering under greatly increased responsibility, when well-meaning 
reformers are unwittingly taking the snap and vim out of educa- 
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tion and putting a premium on intellectual laziness—Ladies- 
Home-Journalizing it; at this critical time when popular literature 
—literature for the masses—offers so little that is worthily stimulat- 
ing, and when youth is exposed to a multitude of alluring distrac- 
tions unknown a generation ago, along comes the picture play with 
its train of glittering attendants, surely not seeking the intellectual 
few, hardly those of average culture, but chiefly the easily lured 
masses—especially children. It is cheap. It has to be cheap. It 
is largely melodramatic. It has to be. It is spectacular. It has 
to be spectacular. It calls for very little intelligence. That too 
is almost a commercial necessity. 

An average moving-picture display (note that word average) 
such as many of our boys and girls feast on once, twice, three times 
a week—what does it present to the youthful mind? A runaway 
express train; a house-fly on the face of a sick baby; a safe-breaker 
making his get-away; a jolly business man drinking thirty-two 
cocktails in comic succession; a missionary performing the last 
sad rites; a brave Indian, the limp heroine in his arms, baffling the 
villain pursuer by leaping into the ocean from a cliff as high as the 
steeple of the Park Street church; a waiter tumbling downstairs 
and smashing his tray of cheap crockery; a chambermaid smoking 
one of her master’s Havanas (awfully funny); a sleeping hobo tied 
to the rear axle of a touring car and dragged through the street; 
views of the Rhine country seen from a flying machine; a fake 
battle; a rosebud bursting into bloom; a gentleman in a prince 
Albert coat laying the cornerstone of a Y.M.C.A. building; a 
screaming farce in which two quarreling servants trip and fall into 
a bed of fresh mortar; a long moral story picturing the miseries of 
the drink habit, with fascinating views of a fashionable gambling- 
hell, the boudoir of a painted lady, a tenderloin barroom, a squalid 
room where a murder takes place, and the parlor of a mansion where 
the patient but unattractive heroine at last sinks into the arms of 
the prodigal. O wonderful, wonderful, and most wonderful, and 
after that, out of all whooping! When you attend one of them 
shows, you gets your money’s worth! 

An unfair characterization? True. There are better perform- 
ances—vastly better. Still, one case of measles is enough to infect 
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a school room. If merely the youngest of the little Joneses has 
whooping cough, it is time to placard the house. And there are 
maladies more serious than measles and whooping cough. Whether 
the picture I have painted is an exaggeration or not, I am con- 
strained to cry out that there are still such things as temperance and 
reticence. There are better ways of stocking the mind than by 
flashing before the eye a kaleidoscopic jumble of unrelated informa- 
tion. There is danger in any form of amusement or instruction 
which merely gluts the mind. 

The picture play—who is she, this doubly pied piper of the new 
century, this siren with a sore throat, this—this—oh, that Charles 
Lamb were present to tell you! Even now methinks I hear him 
shrieking from his grave, ‘‘D-d-damn her at a venture!’ 





























THE FUNCTION OF THE SPEAKING CONTEST 


WILLIAM HAWLEY DAVIS 
Bowdoin College 


The nature of this paper needs some explanation at the outset. 
For, in the first place, by speaking contest I mean the contest in 
what is sometimes called declamation. And, in the second place, 
under the head of function I consider less what the function is than 
what it is not. Furthermore, my analysis is based upon a lively 
recognition of the perils of public speaking as a study: the motives 
which may be appealed to by instruction and by competitive 
events in the realm of public speaking—love of ostentation, revelling 
in power over people’s thoughts and emotions, the satisfaction of 
base demagogical instincts, real interest in ethics and art and litera- 
ture, genuine desire to serve through the development of native 
powers—these are so varied and uneven in worth that instructors 
need to be extraordinarily wary if they are to attract to their 
courses the right kind of students, to make the competitions under 
their control serve definitely worthy ends. Being wary involves 
a fairly clear understanding of purposes. And it seems to me 
that such an understanding may well be arrived at concerning the 
speaking or declamation contest. 

Is the function of this contest that of training for public speaking, 
for participation in public discussion of public affairs? Undoubt- 
edly it was established with this object in view. Young minds have 
little of their own worth expressing, the founders seem to have said 
to themselves: Let us create an occasion upon which it will be 
appropriate for them to speak the worthy thoughts of mature 
minds. And from the St. Lawrence to the Rio Grande, from the 
Penobscot to the Sacramento (to confine the discussion to our 
own country), applause for participants in speaking contests 
tinkles up to the stars every winter week-day. 

For years, in the East at least, the speaking contest as an 
occasion for oral expression held undisputed sway. The glorious 
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triumph of this or that individual speaker is a cherished memory 
among many college alumni; their faces light up at the mere name 
or at the climax, softly breathed, of ‘Spartacus to the Gladiators,” 
or ‘‘Comrades,” or “Toussaint l’Ouverture.” In thrill and per- 
manency these experiences vie, in some not-feeble minds, with 
great athletic crises. Men have endowed speaking contests— 
richly and permanently—in the firm belief that they encourage 
practical public speaking. 

Whether or not the speaking contest ever really performed 
this function is to my mind a question. I fancy that most suc- 
cessful college declaimers who have later been successful public 
speakers look back upon college declamatory performances as so 
many ‘‘stunts,’’ as occasions on which they stepped aside from 
their daily progress to strike a wayside posture or to figure in a 
fancy-dress parade. Any intelligent student is certain, sooner or 
later, to discover the inadequacy and the intrinsic ineffectiveness 
of declamation as training for public speaking. Is it the matter 
of keeping control of himself as he appears on an elevated stage in a 
lighted hall before a numerous audience? Fetching a book or a 
glass of water across the platform under the same circumstances 
would be a test at least as severe. Is it the task of memoriter 
reproduction ? When once firmly established that process is auto- 
matic; moreover, he has probably been warned mot to prepare 
his public addresses in that way. Is it some subtle influence to be 
derived from the language of the selection he gives, from the ca- 
dences of its sentences? These vary with every writer whom he 
quotes, with every decade represented, and by their inevitable 
contrast to what is direct and unaffected for him make doubly 
improbable his success in putting himself in his author’s place. 

Do you wish him to grasp the selection in its original form? He 
soon becomes conscious, if he is really intelligent, that the passage 
beginning, ‘‘If I were to tell you the story of Napoleon, I should 
take it from the lips of Frenchmen,” is a pitiful fraction, a 
most inadequate miniature of Phillips’ masterful address; and 
that even the Gettysburg Address, to be given with realistic force, 
must be preceded by extensive explanation. And what parents 
or friends are so adoring as to approve an hour of “Toussaint” by 
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Wendell Phillips alias John Jones, 191-, or eight minutes of Abraham 
Lincoln per William Smith, 191-, preceded by twice as much of 
William Smith straight ? 

The truth is, of course, that no public address worthy of remem- 
brance ever given was the product of the speaker alone, nor can be 
reproduced by a speaker alone. It is not a work of art in at all the 
same sense as a statue by Praxiteles, a painting by Rembrandt, 
Shakespeare’s sonnets, or Dickens’ Christmas Carol—each as 
beautiful, as meaningful as when it was first created. The audi- 
ence at Cooper Union, the headlines of that evening’s papers, the 
vast and restless multitude on Gettysburg field, the reaction from 
Everett’s silver-tongued enthralment, the atmosphere induced by 
the presence of a rabid abolitionist, of the lanky, raw-boned, 
homely, burden-bearing President—these and a hundred other 
circumstances beyond my ability or any man’s ability to conceive, 
these made those speeches what they were. Attempt to reproduce 
them, and you have burlesque, the more reverent the more intrinsi- 
cally pitiful. The better your aspiring speaker understands the 
quality of each masterful speaker’s address, the more he sees the 
importance in the situations confronting him of doing as that 
masterful speaker did, not what he did, a thing evermore relatively 
ineffective and impossible to reproduce except in mockery so long as 
the world lasts. 

And so your intelligent student either forsakes utterly the 
public-speaking contest or regards his participation in it as con- 
tributing but humbly to his improvement as a practical public 
speaker. 

Today, in most institutions, there are other contests for him 
to turn to. Two other contests, neither of them beset by such 
impossibilities, each assuring him a measure at least of assistance 
and satisfaction, extend welcoming hands. First, the oratorical 
contest. The establishment of this contest implies a new attitude 
on the part of college administrators, a willingness to admit that 
young men may have something endurable, perhaps really enlight- 
ening, tosay. Beside it, the declamation contest inevitably appears 
insipid and echo-like. He who quotes Webster pales before him 
who out-Websters Webster. 
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Then there is debating. As an activity it is older and better 
established and has more definite traditions than the so-called 
oratory. It was long the sole rival of declamation. To be sure, 
the hopes entertained with regard to this activity by intelligent 
students are often extravagant, sometimes absurd. The things 
learned in debating which must be unlearned by a practical public 
speaker cannot be declared offhand to be either few or obvious. 
But so much that is of practical benefit is acquired by the intelligent 
debater, and the safeguards provided by it against the intrusion of 
dulness and self-seeking are so great that disgust with the activity, 
impatience with the training it provides, is rare. In few cases, 
surely, can debating appear inferior, as training for public speak- 
ing, to the declamation contest. 

And so, by the development of qualities inherent in it, and 
through the juxtaposition of other contests which better accom- 
plish the same end, the speaking contest stands confessedly inade- 
quate, relatively worthless, as a means of training for practical 
public speaking. 

Is it the function of this contest to provide training in dramatic 
presentation? A vogue of no scenery-acting and of one-man 
presentation of entire plays has developed a marked tendency to 
utilize the speaking contest for this purpose. Discussion of these 
dramatic developments, is of course, beyond the scope of this 
paper. For one, I do not regard them as legitimate or permanent. 
Deliberate assumption by one speaker of successive parts, with such 
suggestions as to costume, stage position, and counter-play as he 
can contrive, must ever appear, it seems to me, as a four de force. 
And whatever the triumphant accomplishments of a genius here 
and there, this sort of thing, like contortionism and Greek prosody, 
may not wisely be encouraged by public contests open to all students. 

Moreover, since speaking contests were established, since 
indeed they became occasions for one-man performances of com- 
plicated scenes from acting dramas, the attitude toward acting in 
our colleges has changed. Few college activities are looked upon 
today with greater academic favor. As debating supplanted 
declamation, so dramatics bids fair to supplant debating. One may 
today—and this is for us the important consideration—in prac- 
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tically every college (and high school, for that matter), and with 
ever-better assurance of valuable results, participate in real drama. 
Time, place, and every circumstance may there accord to produce 
whatever beneficial results the drama may be conceived to convey. 
Why pause, then, with the bloodless, artificial, speaking-contest 
presentation of dramatic material when vital presentation is so 
possible, so alluring? The function of the speaking contest can 
hardly be regarded as essentially dramatic. 

Inferior and today therefore relatively useless as a means Of 
producing either public speakers or interpreters of the best in the 
drama, shall the speaking contest—along with antique textbooks, 
charts, and apparatus—be relegated to the educational attic ? 
Should we be better off if we could divert the income of its endowed 
funds into oratorical, debating, and dramatic channels? Or has it 
a legitimate and newly recognizable function to perform ? 

I answer with no confidence. It seems to me, however, that 
there is a worthy field not comprehended under either oratory or 
drama, yet adapted to dignified oral presentation. The field in- 
cludes, or should include, not all that is entertaining, not all that 
is impressive; it should include only what is artistic and likely to 
endure. The oral interpretation of this literature—for that high, 
title would be no misnomer—and the encouragement of its appreci- 
ation in speaker and listeners would be a function humble by con-_ 
trast perhaps, but logical and attainable. 

This conception raises interesting questions which I shall do 
little but phrase. What should be the precise relation of the 
readjusted speaking contest to forensic and dramatic activities ? 
That many selections usually regarded as suitable would be excluded 
from future programs is obvious; what about the border-line 
selections? Should current as well as established literature have a 
place? Is it practicable to enable each participant to give a long 
selection or a flexible succession of short ones? Are not our 
author’s readings and other (bona fide) readings paving the way 
for just such a readjustment of purpose and method? Might 
speaking contests at length or occasionally take the form of (bona 
fide) readings? These questions and the opinions which have 
preceded them I submit for consideration. 











A PLEA FOR A MORE DIRECT METHOD IN 
TEACHING ENGLISH 


SIDNEY HAYES COX 
Schenectady, New York 


I would fain have any man name to me that tongue, that anyone can learn 
to speak as he should do, by the rules of grammar. ... . It will possibly be 
asked here, “Is grammar then of no use?” . . . . I say not so; grammar has 
its place too. But this I think I may say, there is more stir a great deal than 
there needs, and those are tormented about it to whom it does not at all belong; 
I mean children. .... —Locke, Thoughts Concerning Education. 

Locke was the standard-bearer of a spiritual procession whose 
members, since Aristotle led it forth, have essayed the quest of 
what is most worth while with sheer, cold intellect as their single 
light. Whenever this procession has recruited largely from the 
multitude, the consequence has been formalism. Unable and 
unwilling to continue the endless march, the rank and file have 
made a record of discoveries, and pitched their camp just as the 
dying leader resigned torch and standard to a younger hand. 
From their records they have drawn rigid laws. By these they 
have tried to live. 

The division of this long procession, which took the name 
utilitarianism, drew throngs behind its banner. And when they 
camped, a proper form had been constructed or remodeled for 
every human activity and feeling. Moreover, it had been syste- 
matically calculated what and how much were required for the 
greatest human gain. 

To a nation whose attention was necessarily engrossed by 
pioneer enterprises no boon could have seemed greater. With 
their inherited veneration for authority, and the tired toiler’s awe 
of the printed word, Americans accepted and applied, never doubt- 
ing. They had no time to doubt. 

It is not amazing, then, that now that our nation has time to 
question, its regular, “substantial’’ thinkers cling still to the prin- 
ciple which has worked, they think, so well, having made them 
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what they are. The methods, indeed, they alter, and miraculous 
achievements result. But still with the practical, the hard-headed, 
it is the same old principle they adhere to—what is most profitable. 
And they call their slogan, now, “Efficiency.” 

Now the effect of American acceptation of the principle and 
precepts of the calculating rationalists has been twofold in its rela- 
tion to education. It has bestowed a sort of intellectual sanction 
upon the American weakness of taking a short cut. And it has 
made all our subordinate and many of our chief educators devote 
a disproportionate time to teaching forms. 

This two-fold effect has been, and continues to be, marked with 
respect to the teaching of English. A nation most of whose grand- 
fathers went to college—the few of them who went—from homes 
in which the Bible, an old book of sermons, and Poor Richard’s 
Almanac were the chief means of spiritual illumination, must not 
be severely censured because its teachers tried to pay allegiance 
to the King’s English by courses in grammar, rhetoric, and the 
history of literature. They supposed that they were offering a 
short cut to a mastery of the tongue. And because they could 
point to a sporadic Longfellow and Daniel Webster, the lack of 
general ability to use the language with freedom and precision gave 
them no concern. 

But that excuse of pioneer preoccupation will not hold for the 
generation of today. We are beginning to recognize that the sal- 
vation of our republic hangs upon the ability of the ordinary man 
to think. And he must think more swiftly, deeply, and extensively 
than ever the forefathers thought. Moreover, what he thinks he 
must be able clearly to say. 

Yet we remain in thrall to that short-cut system. And we 
English teachers are allowed to supppose—some of us—that a large 
part of our duty is done when a fair percentage of our pupils can 
analyze a sentence, steer clear in class of the graver solecisms, give 
the names and some writings of half a dozen authors, and define, 
and very, very crudely illustrate ‘‘the four forms of prose dis- 
course.”” To be sure we are required to make our pupils read a few 
specified books—and to ask them to read a few more—which, in 
many schools, they are hardly expected to assimilate, which some 
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of the teachers themselves do not really appreciate, and which 
many of the pupils look upon as unescapable but tedious ‘“‘home- 
work.” 

This is wrong! It is indefensible even with crass efficiency as 
the standard. And it is refreshing to find that even Locke, one 
of the ancestors of utilitarianism, long ago exposed the folly of 
such teaching. 

Unfortunately, however, it is never the spirit of the leader which 
gets codified when the rank and file stop marching to draw up their 
laws. Today, when so-called educators, untouched by that spirit, 
are vociferating about our supreme duty to prepare the boy ‘“‘to 
make his bread and butter”’ and the girl to make bread and hats, 
it may be, if not profitable, at least salutary to remind ourselves 
afresh that ‘‘man does not live by bread alone.” 

Education is truly provided when a wise, sympathetic, and 
patient effort is made to develop in every boy and girl ‘‘an under- 
standing truly adorned with a beautiful and fine temper.”’ Those 
living words must ever stand as the mark at which the true teacher 
will aim. 

And now, when two years of a modern language and one year 
of history are the only other fructifying subjects required of an 
increasing proportion of our high-school graduates, it is the more 
imperative that English teaching should be aimed at that high and 
difficult mark. 

But what surer way is there to cultivate in boys and girls the 
needful insight, discrimination, temperance, sympathy, and comic 
sense than to bring them by due gradation into affectionate 
intimacy with ‘‘the best that has been known and thought’? It 
was Socrates who said, ‘“‘ Who converseth with that which is beau- 
tiful and divine, as far as is possible for man, becomes himself 
beautiful and divine.” 

A consequence of this emphasis upon direct contact with the 
heart of fine books would be a stiffening of the conscience. A person 
—even a child—who has come to love truth abhors inexactness; 
surplusage nauseates him; and indirectness gives him pain. Inevi- 
tably there accompanies this sensitiveness avidity for the acquisition 
of words, and scrupulosity in employing them. A moral imperative 
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presses upon the real lover of truth to get his full meaning precisely 
expressed. And in reading he exults over a complex thought 
adroitly uttered. So he eagerly evolves a technique of composition. 

The natural objection to all this is that the high-school boy or 
girl is not in this exalted degree a jealous lover of truth, and that 
it is not practical to try to make him such. Then shall we con- 
tinue to set him, instead, “for practical purposes,” the task of 
learning: 
the inflection of nouns and pronouns; agreement of pronoun with antecedent 
and of verb with subject; distinction between transitive and intransitive verbs, 
between the active and the passive voice; conjunctions co-ordinate and sub- 
ordinate; distinction between the present and present perfect, the past and 
the past perfect; consistency in the use of tenses, the distinctive uses of the 
indicative and the subjunctive moods; common uses of the infinitive and parti- 
ciples, verbal nouns; auxiliaries in verb phrases; the various adverb relations 
expressed by word, phrase, and clause; the objective complement; the adver- 
bial objective; [and] simpler idiomatic and elliptical expressions of standard 
English ? 

Shall we occupy nearly a second fifth of our pupil’s English 
hours with such formal matters as “‘the principles of punctuation; 

. . the principles of unity and coherence; variety in sentence 
structure; the structure of the whole composition and methods of 
paragraph development” ?* 

Before we close our minds to this appeal for more intense culture 
and thus reaffirm our policy of applying forms from without instead 
of developing a substance which will spontaneously take form, let 
us consider. Let us ask ourselves if our rationalistic, short-cut 
method will actually achieve efficiency. Let us further ask whether, 
as sensitive listeners prefer a musician whose technique is a mani- 
festation of a musical soul to one whose technique is merely follow- 
ing directions, we shall not prefer enfranchised personality to 
artificial correctness of speech. 

It will be granted that most good writers do not stir us by 
reason of applying principles. Imagine Carlyle saying to himself, 
““Go to, now, I will develop this paragraph by the method of com- 
parison and contrast.’’ Figure to yourself Byron determining to 
employ a metaphor. 


* The above quotations are selected from a state Syllabus for Secondary Schools. 
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But American education is adapted, we say, to the ordinary 
needs of the plain man. Nevertheless it is a trite remark that 
a number of the pupils most proficient in stating the uses of the 
infinitive and classifying adverbial modifiers write compositions 
that are “‘unutterably dull.” And it is likewise generally observed 
that many of them use “‘atrocious English”’ outside of school. The 
same phenomena may be observed with respect to pupils who can 
tell you with a measure of correctness the distinction between 
exposition and narration, and enumerate without a gasp the 
methods of paragraph development. 

A teacher of English in a prominent high school, who graduated 
first in her class; told me an experience of her high-school days 
which is fairly typical. As a class exercise she memorized all the 
rules for punctuation inher grammar. A few days later her teacher, 
who, be it known, was exceptionally efficient, called her attention to 
her latest composition. It was very unsatisfactory. The difficulty 
was that the lack of accurate punctuation left it utterly incoherent. 

Damaging as such facts are to the claim of efficiency for formal 
grammar, they will be met by alleging the greater inefficiency of 
“mere culture.’”’ In response to the recommendation that we 
substitute for regular grammatical instruction the cultivation of 
taste and the stimulation of the whole soul, good grammar-teachers 
will insist that any amount of reading good books and hearing 
precise speech in class will not counteract the corrupting influence 
of the usual conversation of parents and mates. Is the knowledge 
of grammatical nomenclature and rules more efficacious in saving 
from the contamination of environment? It is, indeed, less so; 
for the former method leads children to be critics of their environ- 
ment. And when they outgrow the delusion that “the way our 
folks has always did” is the best way, then they begin to be 
saved. 

Moreover, the promising, spirited youth who detests grammar, 
and, supposing that to be what “English” means, feels no enthu- 
siasm for any English work, must have more consideration. There 
are teachers who regard such an attitude as indicative of innate 
perversity, and by punitive measures compel the learning of prin- 
ciples they deem indispensable, or drive the child from school. 
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But it is relatively true today as it was in 400 B.c. that “no piece 
of compelled learning is lasting in the soul.” 

However, the strong defense of teachers of formal grammar 
remains intact. We read that “the right study of grammar will 
help to develop power of thought.”* Supposing that to be indis- 
putable, we may be permitted to inquire if there be not within the 
legitimate field of English even better means of intellectual disci- 
pline. To some of us it would appear that the analysis of thoughts 
is a fitter means of strengthening mental grasp and arousing critical 
zeal than the dissection of clauses. And do not rightly guided 
exercises in the preparation of debating briefs and forensics also 
offer more effective drill? They, too, unlike formal grammar, 
furnish the mind meanwhile. 

The second of our two questions remains to be answered. What 
are the tendencies of overemphasis of formal grammar with respect 
to the evolution of personality? Expert teachers of grammar 
declare that their attachment to it arises, in considerable measure, 
from the supposed fact that it furnishes “something definite.” 
Without adverting to the numerous instances of disagreement of 
the doctors on minor points, or expatiating on the prolonged dis- 
cussion of authorities concerning what, really, is a noun, we come 
to the query, Is definiteness a good ? 

The most salient feature of definite laws is their utter lack of 
real finality. And, what is more to the point, the most tragic as 
well as comic disaster in human lives is the cessation of growth, 
due—at least partly—to false confidence in the possession of views 
that are definite, final. 

The whole question may be put in this form: Whom should we 
wish to see live again in our country, a horde of minor Benjamin 
Franklins with absolute utilitarian maxims, and frequent gross 
violations thereof, or a host of Abraham Lincolns, with, perhaps, un- 
questionable imperfections, but surely, in some degree, sweet, sym- 
pathetic devotion, expressed always by suiting their action to the 
exigencies of the particular occasion? The one had definite pre- 
cepts which he diverged from at pleasure; the other had a con- 
suming love of truth. 
™Op. cit. 
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Now, it must not be supposed that this article is advocating 
anything other than readjustment of stress. There must be per- 
sistent correction of errors in speech. Compositions must be 
rigidly marked; and it must be insisted that errors be rectified, an 
appeal being made at the same time to the common-sense of the 
writer. It will doubtless be of use to have simple manuals of good 
usage to which the pupil may be referred for specific points, as the 
occasion arises. And at all times tightness of grip upon thoughts 
and sharpness of images must be demanded with rigor. 

It is by no means proposed that formal grammar be excised 
from our curricula. What I should like to suggest is this: let 
there be in every thoroughly equipped school an expert in grammar, 
offering to studious Seniors an elective course, taking as a basis the 
knowledge of simple terminology acquired in the eighth grade and 
employed as convenience may have demanded during earlier 
high-school years. 

Let the instructor in grammar be equipped, as few grammar 
teachers now are, with a background of familiar knowledge of 
etymology, comparative philology, and, most significant of all, the 
relationship obtaining between the growth of languages and the 
growth of humanity. A teacher so prepared could make the teach- 
ing of pure grammar—no longer entirely formal—humane, pro- 
vided only that he were human. 

But in the regular teaching of English let us take our pupils to 
live in intimacy with the true kings and heroes of our race. It will 
then become superfluous to tabulate the contents of their ward- 
robes, or even to present categorically the kind, weight, and quan- 
tity of viands in the royal pantries. 

“For,” to conclude with one more sentence from the Republic, 
“this is neither impossible to happen, nor do we talk impossibilities, 
though we ourselves confess that they are difficult.”’ 
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THE VALUE OF A MISTAKE 


ROY IVAN JOHNSON 
Northeast High School, Kansas City, Missouri 


The writer of the ‘Lost Motion”’ articles in the English Journal 
discourages emphasis on mistakes. There are many excellent 
things in these articles and I hesitate upon the threshold of any 
general criticism, but upon this point, at least, I must take issue 
with the writer. It seems that a thing so abundant as error 
should certainly be utilized. In the first place I wish to discuss a 
method of dealing with mistakes in composition, and in the second 
place I wish to show how the principle can be applied to literature. 

The writer of the articles referred to deplores the use of ‘‘ cabal- 
istic”? symbols in the margin of the paper to be corrected, and sug- 
gests, instead, that the teacher write opposite each mistake the 
pupil has made a complete sentence telling what is wrong and how 
to make the correction. The charge is made that the kind of 
criticism that employs symbols to indicate errors “‘says to a boy 
in effect, ‘There’s a mistake on your paper. Guess what it is and 
correct it, or fail.’ Usually if he could guess, he would not have 
made the mistake.” 

In the first place, a teacher who has time to write a personal 
note to the pupil about each mistake he has made in his composition 
must have very few pupils, or very few themes, or papers that are 
remarkably free from error. Furthermore, the method is wrong in 
principle inasmuch as it tends to destroy the exercise of initiative 
on the part of the pupil. The pupil who continually has things 
done for him will never learn to do for himself. Such a method, 
it seems to me, is a most apt illustration of “lost motion.” Some 
pupils, of course, will make progress under the method, but they 
are the pupils who would make progress under any method, refusing 
to be handicapped by the teacher’s shortcomings; but the others, 
the great majority, will stagnate and grow mentally flabby and 
dependent. The finding and correcting of mistakes is a kind of 
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game which the normal boy or girl likes to play. So why not use a 
set of convenient symbols which will indicate the mature or char- 
acter of the various mistakes, thus leaving the pupil an opportunity 
to discover the exact location of the error and a method of correc- 
tion, for himself? It is not guess work any more than is the use of 
algebraic or geometric symbols in mathematics guess work. Any 
pupil who possesses intelligence enough to be in high school can 
learn a few mechanical symbols like O for “‘ omit,” G for ‘‘ grammar,” 
A for “ambiguous.” 

The foregoing quotation also contained the statement that if 
the pupil had known (or if he could guess) what the mistake was he 
would not have made it in the first place. This statement is very 
complimentary to the pupil’s intelligence, but my experience with 
pupils and papers does not bear it out. Results of certain careful 
investigations which I have mae show that over half the mistakes 
which pupils, beyond the Freshr-an year, in high school make are 
mistakes which they know better than to make. They are mistakes 
which are due to carelessness, thoughtlessness, laziness, and the 
force of bad English habit. So it seems to me that as a rule the 
teacher should merely point out the nature of the pupil’s mistake 
and then let the pupil himself put into practice the rules of grammar, 
writing, spelling, etc., which he has “gone over” time and time 
again in his school course. 

Or better still, let some of the careful, painstaking pupils in class 
take the papers and indicate the errors, thereby showing the pupil 
that his mistakes are so patent and evident that it does not take a 
teacher to discover them. This method of theme correction by 
pupils acts as a spur to both backward and brilliant. It creates 
keener competition. The poor pupils desire to make a better 
showing in the eyes of their classmates and the good pupils consider 
it a “reward of merit” to be called upon to “‘help the teacher.”’ 
Furthermore, after the method is thoroughly under way, the 
teacher is relieved of at least 50 per cent of the drudgery connected 
with the teaching of composition. 

This brings me to a second statement made in the article already 
referred to, a statement which I wish particularly to consider, 
namely, that the pupil derives little or no benefit from his finding 
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and correcting other people’s mistakes. ‘“‘No learner gets far 
on his way if he devotes his time to the contemplation and attempted 
correction of the mistakes of other people,” says the lamenter of 
“lost motion.” There is the semblance of a truth back of the 
statement, for the ultimate purpose of study is se/f-correction. But 
one of the oldest and truest principles of life is that we learn through 
the mistakes of others. It is true in history; it is true in English 
composition. Looking for the mistakes in sentences calls for 
keenness and alertness. The pupil soon learns that others besides 
himself are prone to make mistakes, and he learns not to be dis- 
couraged before an array of marks upon his own paper. Further- 
more, a careful search for mistakes in papers of other pupils is one 
of the best methods of impressing grammatical and rhetorical 
principles. We are all familiar with the oft-repeated statement 
that a person learns more the first vear he teaches than he learned 
in all his schools days before. While this statement is not literally 
true, it is very suggestive of a true principle of learning. A position 
of responsibility calling for critical judgment demands accurate and 
definite knowledge. Then why not give the pupil a responsible 
position demanding critical judgment? His response will be the 
same as that of the teacher: an effort to make his knowledge more 
complete and definite so that he may apply it to the work which 
has been assigned him. It is a well-known fact that proofreading 
affords valuable training in habits of accuracy and carefulness. 
Theme correction by pupils, which is a kind of proofreading, will 
serve the same purpose. 

This same principle applies in the teaching of literature and 
ethics. Even in the moral world the “dont’s’’ cannot be entirely 
eliminated. No instruction can be exclusively positive. The imi- 
tation of success demands the avoidance of failure. The apprecia- 
tion of the good in a story or poem cannot be dissociated from the 
recognition of the bad. The pupil’s critical judgment and powers 
of discrimination must be developed and it is not to be done through 
either positive or negative emphasis alone (though the positive may 
stand first and most important), but by the pointing out of weak- 
ness and error together with the study of the excellent qualities of 
writing. When, we as teachers, hold up every classic in our course 
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as ideal we are unfair to ourselves, to the pupils, and to the author; 
for, 'n some cases, we ‘‘appreciate’’ merely from a sense of duty, 
we deliberately build up a misconception in the mind of the pupil, 
and we apotheosize an author who was only a fallible mortal like 
the rest of us. Why not freely admit to the pupil that certain lines 
in the “Ancient Mariner” and in “Christabel,” for example, are in 
some respects inferior? Why (when half our teachers deplore the 
necessity of teaching a thing so “fearfully and wonderfully made”’) 
—why whisper in hushed accents that Burke’s Speech on Conciliation 
is the acme of argumentative skill and that the appreciation of it is 
the test of a logical mind? In the first place there is some doubt 
as to the truth of the statement, and in the second place it is a 
very discouraging thing to say to a high-school pupil. 

For these reasons, I contend that mistakes have their uses. 
Practice in the detection of mistakes in composition contributes 
to the development of initiative and critical judgment and the 
habit of carefulness; and the pointing out of weaknesses in inferior 
passages in stories, poems, or essays to be studied by the class leads 
to the habit of discrimination on the part of the pupil and a more 
nearly honest evaluation of literature. This might well have been 
called ““A Lost Notion in the Teaching of English,” since one of 
the oldest principles of life is to profit by the mistakes of others. 
Undoubtedly mistakes may be made to do service. Properly 
utilized, every error has its value. 




















AN EVOLUTION OF ORAL COMPOSITION 


MARY PERCIVAL 
Hunter College High School, New York City 





The recognition, some years ago, of a very obvious principle of 
pedagogy, that the ability to do things well is the result of doing 
them and not merely of reading about how to do them, was respon- 
sible for the introduction into our school of oral composition. If 
learning to write well means continual practice in writing, then 
learning to talk well means continual practice in talking. More- 
over, answering questions in a scrappy sort of way is not enough: 
the student must have many opportunities of presenting in a 
natural and spontaneous manner some subject of genuine interest 
upon which she is well informed. Furthermore, these oral compo- 
sitions, like the written ones, must be subjected to criticism that 
is both suggestive and sympathetic. 

As the idea that the pupil learns to talk by talking was more 
thoroughly comprehended, it became apparent that the teacher 
must do less talking and that the Socratic method of conducting 
a recitation must give place, in part at least, to a very different 
method in which the teacher shall frequently play the part of the 
appreciative listener. A teacher’s success in accomplishing results 
through oral composition, we found, lies in her skill in selecting 
and assigning topics, in her tact in arousing the enthusiasm of her 
pupils and securing a favorable atmosphere in the classroom, and 
in her power to make her criticism constructive. While not hesi- 
tating to talk freely to the class herself, if the occasion demands 
it, or to use the question-and-answer method, if it serves her pur- 
pose to do so, she must plan her work in such a way that time shall 
be allowed for the individual members of the class to talk. Her 
position in the schoolroom must be a less autocratic one than it 
has been; the eyes of the entire class must less often be focused on 
her and more often upon a fellow-student. Her function is to 
direct, to suggest, to encourage, to inspire, and to appreciate, rather 
than to dictate, to question, and to examine. 
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Having become resigned to the idea of occupying a less con- 
spicuous place in the classroom and to sacrificing some of our 
prerogatives as autocrats thereof, we were next concerned with 
securing subjects for the oral composition that should be of general 
interest, and with fitting this work so dexterously into the course 
of study that it should become an integral part of it. The result 
of our efforts may be illustrated by an account of what we did then 
and still do in the first term where, according to the course of study, 
special emphasis should be laid on narration. A list of short 
stories and narrative poems, selected with a view of their appro- 
priateness for first-term students, is therefore made the basis of 
oral composition in this grade. Every pupil at least once, and 
usually twice, during the term, is assigned a story adapted to her 
interests and understanding at least a week before she is expected 
to tell it to her classmates. At the beginning of each English 
recitation, the student who is responsible for the day’s story goes 
to the front of the room, faces the class, and retells, in her own 
words, the story she has read. Occasionally she makes a dismal 
failure of it, but usually the stories are well told; the members of 
the class listen eagerly, and a wholesome rivalry exists as to who 
can ‘‘do best.”’ This exercise, which ordinarily consumes about 
five or ten minutes of the recitation period, serves the purpose of 
familiarizing the members of the class with a large number of famous 
stories, of giving them an opportunity to apply the principles of 
narration, and of affording the teacher the chance to find out what 
mistakes in English are common in order that, later, they may be 
corrected. 

In some grades the oral composition is correlated with the litera- 
ture. In the second term, for example, when the Odyssey is read, 
a series of talks is given on Greek mythology. Again, in the fifth 
term, the instructor finds that the De Coverley Papers are much 
more interesting if they are supplemented by talks on the customs 
and manners of the Queen Anne period. So she asks one girl to 
look up the dress of the period, another the amusements, a third 
the means of traveling, etc.; and these reports are given (often 
with a great deal of ingenuity in the treatment of the subject- 
matter) in such a way as to increase very markedly the appreciation 
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of the book. Within the last few weeks a series of talks on standard 
novels has been given in the fourth term. Every student is required 
to read, in addition to Silas Marner, which is regularly studied 
in that term, one or two novels by George Eliot or Dickens or 
some other writer of the same class, and reports on these books 
are given under such subjects as ‘‘A Comparison of Godfrey Cass 
and Arthur Donnithorne,” “Maggie Tulliver’s Devotion to Her 
Brother,” and “ Jane Austen’s Heroines Compared with the Girl of 
Today.” 

Sometimes the topics are suggested by other high-school sub- 
jects. In one term, where description is designated as the subject 
for special study, a series of talks is arranged on famous paintings 
which are accessible in the city art galleries. The biology depart- 
ment may suggest a list of topics on the nature and habits of animals 
to be found in the Natural History Museum or in the Zodlogical 
Park. The teacher of civics, in particular, always has an appalling 
number of subjects that she would like to have treated in the Eng- 
lish classroom. The main idea is to get subjects, first, upon which 
plenty of material can be found and, secondly, which shall be of 
such vital interest to the student, directly or indirectly, that they 
command attention. It is, of course, as ill advised to let the stu- 
dent think she is talking merely for the sake of talking as it would 
be banal and futile actually so to talk. 

Perhaps, just here, something should be said about the attitude 
of our students toward oral composition. Though, when it was 
first introduced tentatively in the upper grades, it was attended 
with some self-consciousness on the part of the speaker, this readily 
disappeared when it was made a required exercise from the very 
beginning of the first term. Now, it has long been regarded almost 
as much a matter of course as the reciting of a Latin conjugation. 
In a school of about 1,200 students (which, it should be said, is a 
college-preparatory school open only to girls who intend to go to 
college and to become teachers and who are, therefore, exceptionally 
earnest students) in a period covering three or four years there 
have been only three or four girls who have offered any serious 
objections to doing the work assigned. Some of the series of talks 
are more popular than others, of course, but all of them, I think, 
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are enjoyed by the girls. We have found that assigning a special 
topic to an individual girl awakens her sense of responsibility, 
since she realizes that her classmates are dependent entirely upon 
her for their understanding of that topic. Moreover, the desire 
to hold the attention of the class serves as a powerful stimulus to 
do her work well, and the spirit of emulation is so strong that a 
really delightful talk by one member of the class will improve the 
quality of all the talks that follow. 

The pupils are good critics. They are generous in their praise of 
what pleases them and particularly appreciative of anything origi- 
nal or humorous; but they are intolerant of anything perfunctory 
or stilted, and honest and frank, though without malice, in criticiz- 
ing unfavorably. In the lower grades, among the more conscien- 
tious students, there is a very natural tendency to memorize what 
they have to say. To prevent this, the girls are allowed to have 
brief notes to which they may refer, and it is continually impressed 
upon them that, whereas they are to decide beforehand what facts 
they are to present and in what order they are to present them, 
the language to be used is left to the inspiration of the moment. 
Perhaps an even stronger influence in overcoming this tendency 
is the disapproval of fellow-students who are quick to detect and 
to comment on the fact that a report has been “learned by heart.” 

However, after oral composition had become a definitely estab- 
lished feature of the course and had been completely accepted by 
the students as a part of the regular work, serving to bring out 
points of interest in the required and supplementary reading, and 
to illustrate rhetorical principles, as well as to correlate the Eng- 
lish work with that of the other high-school subjects, we began 
to realize that it might serve another purpose. We saw that it 
afforded the opportunity to introduce a great many things into the 
course that it was desirable to have there. It became evident that, 
by arranging talks on various subjects, it was possible to bring 
into the classroom information that would be of great value to the 
students, and to awaken interests and establish habits that might 
affect their tastes and direct their activities long after they had 
left school. A series of talks on current events involving acquaint- 
ance with the Literary Digest, the Survey, and similar periodicals 
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will serve as a modest example. Consequently oral composition 
assumed a new importance in our eyes and its possibilities were 
felt to be limitless. 

Naturally a course in oral composition, designed to give the 
students an opportunity to talk on subjects which, however vital 
and pertinent they may in themselves be to high-school pupils, 
are yet only indirectly connected with the work laid out by the 
Board of College-Entrance Requirements, cannot be superimposed 
upon the required course without some loss of unity. From an 
artistic point of view our course of study has other serious faults. 
Its lack of symmetry and proportion is like that of the city, which, 
instead of springing full-fledged from the mind of a designer of 
cities, has gradually evolved out of a country town. However, 
these imperfections in the course of study do not seriously interfere 
with the work that is being done. The function of English in the 
high school is to open up to its students the treasures not only of 
literature but of life, since the two are inextricably connected, 
and to give them the power to express themselves in relation 
to these. If the English course is somewhat kaleidoscopic in 
character, life and literature are kaleidoscopic too; and perhaps, 
the English course, in being so, is presenting its subjects most 
veraciously. 

The subjects for oral compositic: are frequently changed. One 
subject may be interesting and peitinent one year and irrelevant 
another. Last autumn when New York City was celebrating its 
tercentenary, the fourth-term composition, oral and written, was 
centered about New York City. For narration, there were stories 
of Old New York; and visits to famous buildings gave material 
for description. For exposition, there were explanations of New 
York fire regulations, of the new water supply, of what New York 
does with its refuse, how the city is governed, etc. For argumenta- 
tion, questions of civic interest were discussed; for example, 
“Should New York Limit the Height of Its Buildings?” “Should 
It Supply Free Breakfasts for School Children?” “Should 
Vocational Schools Be Generally Established?” These reports 
and discussions, we hoped, had the effect of arousing civic pride 
and civic responsibility. 
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The current interest in the drama and the activities of the 
Drama League and kindred organizations have made it seem worth 
while, in another grade, to make the drama the object of our atten- 
tion. A series of talks on the history of the drama is given, one 
girl taking for her topic the Greek drama; another, the morality 
play; another, the Elizabethan theater, and so on. Several plays 
of Shakespeare, not required for study, are read by individual 
students who give reports on them. ‘The Villainy of Iago,” 
“The Story of Poor King Lear and His Ungrateful Daughters,” 
illustrate the popular nature of the topics chosen. A carefully 
prepared list of modern plays is also placed before the class from 
which each girl selects one. Later she reports on some aspect of 
the play she has read that can be treated adequately in five or ten 
minutes. Still another series of talks is sometimes included on 
matters connected with the contemporary drama. “The Effect 
of the Movies on the Legitimate Drama,” “Should Children Be 
Permitted on the Stage,’ ‘‘The Essentials of a Good Play,’’ 
exemplify the kind of topics. 

Now, of course, all this involves a great deal of work for the 
teacher. She must know exactly to what book or what magazine 
she can direct every student to get information and inspiration 
for her particular topic. She must train her pupils to select the 
vital points, those that have news value, to arrange these coher- 
ently and to present them in an animated and pleasing fashion. 
When all is said and done, of course some subjects have been very 
inadequately presented and, at best, the ground has been most 
superficially covered. Nevertheless, some wholesome interests 
have been aroused, and some power in expressing them has been 
gained. 

In the eighth term, for two years now, the oral and written work 
has been connected with the study of newspapers and magazines. 
The purpose of this is to create in the students a taste for the best 
class of contemporary periodical literature and a dislike for the 
sensational and vulgar. The course includes a brief history of the 
development of newspaper and magazine presented by students 
under such headings—to choose some at random—as ‘“‘The Inven- 
tion of Printing,’’ “‘The Associated Press,” “ Preparing and Reading 
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Copy,” ‘The Sunday Supplement.” Each student is also assigned 
a special newspaper and magazine whose character she studies and 
reports upon. Questions of newspaper policy are discussed; for 
example, “Should Newspapers Criticize High Public Officials ?”’ 
“Should Newspapers Continue Their Advertisements ?”’ ‘Should 
Newspapers Publish Detailed Accounts of Crime?” ‘Should 
There Be a Woman’s Page?”’, etc. This course has been very 
useful in widening the interests of the students, and connecting 
the school world with the world outside. 

The latest innovation in oral composition is in connection with 
modern poetry. The girls in the seventh term who are studying 
Milton are supplied with a carefully selected list of modern poets. 
Each girl is responsible for one of these. It is her privilege to read 
as much of his poetry as she can and then to talk for a few minutes 
to the class on some aspects of the poet’s work that she thinks will 
be of interest to her classmates. ‘‘Why Masefield Is Said to Have 
Departed from the Traditions,” “The Claim of Kipling to the 
Laureateship,” ‘‘A Comparison of Mackaye’s ‘Sanctuary’ with 
‘Comus,’”’ “Noyes as a Patriotic Poet,” are some of the subjects 
chosen. A debate held in one oi the classes on the advisability 
of finding some place in the high-school curriculum for modern 
poetry, and the new interest evinced by the students in all poetry, 
both classic and contemporary, have led us to feel that the time 
spent in giving these reports (three or four recitation periods 
taken from the fourteen or fifteen devoted to the intensive study 
of Milton’s poems) has been well spent. 

Just now we are planning a new course. In the third term the 
literature read includes Stevenson’s Travels with a Donkey and 
Irving’s Sketch Book. We intend to make this a travel term. The 
supplementary reading will be selected from a classified list of 
books of travel in different countries. The girls will choose books 
dealing with the country they wish to study. So far as possible 
novels dealing with places and peoples in these countries will be 
recommended to them also. The reports given on these books, 
such as “Picturesque Costumes in Holland,” “‘How the German 
Schools Differ from Ours,” “English Cathedrals,” etc., ought to 
be entertaining and profitable. 
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One advantage of this kind of work in oral composition the 
writer wishes to emphasize. The practicability of using in all 
schools much of the material mentioned here or the desirability 
of devoting so much time to extraneous matter may be doubted; 
but, the fact remains that the application of the principles of 
rhetoric, correct sentence structure, and even good diction can be 
secured through training in oral composition as well as through 
training in written composition. If no other argument could be 
advanced in favor of oral composition than that it offers a method 
of teaching students to arrange their ideas logically and to express 
them intelligently, without the constant use, or abuse, of the blue 
pencil, it would have much to recommend it. Indeed, in the name 
of modern efficiency, can an instructor neglect this way of getting 
results ? 
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For the purpose of finding what, in general is the nature of the prepa- 
ration of teachers of high-school English, and what things such teachers 
regard as of most worth in their preparation, a questionnaire has been 
circulated by a committee of the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish. About 1,500 copies were sent out and about 450 answers received. 
Some of these came too late to be included in this report; but a glance 
over a number of them seems to indicate that they would not alter the 
general nature of the findings of the committee. 

The committee desires to express its obligations to Mr. Merle M. 
Hoover, of the Jersey City High School, for the careful tabulation and 
analysis of the returned questionnaires which this report presents. 

Three hundred and twenty-nine reports were tabulated, of which 263 
were in answer to the general questionnaire and 66 to the questionnaire 
sent out by Professor Paul, of the University of Illinois. This latter 
questionnaire was somewhat different from the general one, but wherever 
possible the results have been incorporated in those of the general 
questionnaire, and there have also been added some interesting data 
drawn out by the Illinois questions. Lest the results might be confused, 
the Illinois figures have been indicated by placing them in parentheses. 

The questions with summaries of the answers follow. 








2.* Have you a normal-school diploma?........ A college de- 
gree?........ A higher degree (A.M. or Ph.D.) ? 
(On the basis of 329 answers) 

es sh cacens saeetad bedacedueat 66 (13) 

ioe duis 6d a Suis edaae Geb tcetnwaee 16 ( 4) 

ao occ oubedeweecs eereaasaeneoarees 50 (9) 
ee eee cette petehek sate raeunee ines anne 293 (55) 
Higher degree— 

SN Sie eas ce a wien 2 adn wiainis a th Gia wave ee Keaaan 84 (18) 

RS hn la ahh in wits blank Gane ee 9 (2) 
ISS), 5c chucddeeseenveeewuay sees 43 (3) 
I sono noes cc adt y vneeetee 6akbedesende 18 (7) 


Note the large percentage of college degrees, 89 per cent, practically 
go per cent; A.M. 25 per cent. 
Only 5 per cent were satisfied with a normal diploma alone. 


* The first question was, “What is your present work ?” 
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3. How many years have you taught?........ How many in high 
| Se What subjects other than English if any? 
(On the basis of 329 answers) 
Sg code sucwcccctheeseviwasees 86 (12) 
lk iti‘ RE Re .. 103 (20) 
Oe i oe oi red be eae da adeans 139 (33) 


The second question could not be organized because the [Illinois 
question was, “How many years have you taught English ?” 


Subjects other than English taught: 
(On a basis of 263 answers) 


6 bg none emndeed 76 ec ines dhe ew Stneee 24 
et Eee 130 LT Ah ao eae Vice as Mn KOH 12 
RSs. 53 Gdiee aie vinwee canbe 90 6 dd auuseedadesows 6 
EEE re ea 70 eS cinders hea cues 8 
Ee 69 i iwad cue pWeewas 6 
EE eee 54 NS sok tec ttin ede de 3 
Commer. Geog., Spanish ..... 4 

Domest. Sci., Bible, Gymnastics, Stenography....................2-. 2 
Drawing, Italian, Ethics, Manual Training.......................... I 


4. What courses in English have you taken in preparation for your 


work ? 
(On the basis of 329 answers) 


EE EE ee ee oe ee 225 (54) 
CT CECE TET TOTO eT errr ere 89 (7) 
alka nik se Secabiddde ey <6 tAeeN saber areneaes 14 ( 3) 

5. Which of these courses have been especially helpful to you in 
your teaching?........ a Which have not been profitable 
to you? 

(On the basis of 263 answers) 

Helpful 
Te ee 116 (11) CP owaduwavens Ir (0) 
Composition........... gr (16) General Survey? ...... 9 (9) 
Periods of Literature... 43 (13) Ss oc ov asecwees 8 
Ns iariinis 644040 34 (10) LS ooo ae ane 6 (1) 
Shakespeare........... 33 (9) Modern Literature... .. 3 
teedd chodassee 31 ( 3) eee 3 (1) 
Fe 20 ( 3) Oe 
American Literature.... 14 ( 7) Eee 
Oral English .......... 12 ( 2) Bibliography .......... I 
Anglo-Saxon .......... Ir (0) 


1A “full course’? was the term adopted for five or more English courses in the 
four years at college. An “ordinary course” indicates three or four such courses. 


2 Perhaps this should be included in Periods.]} 
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Comments: “I think the English courses were more helpful than the 
education work, aside from the practice teaching.” “The courses that 
have proved most helpful have been those in which the personality of 
the instructor has been most inspiring and illuminating.” “The courses 
that count most are those where the method has afforded most stimulus 
to independent research.” 

Why? 

The answers were so particular that it was almost impossible to 
classify them. See “comments” above. 


Not helpful: 
Anglo-Saxon........... 2t ( 3) Composition.......... 4 (2) 
Detailed Analysis...... 10 (1) re 5 (5) 
Formal Rhetoric....... 7 AE eee 3 (2) 


Note the value placed upon Composition. The verdict seems to be 
against Anglo-Saxon. The criticisms against the ‘‘ Not helpful” courses 
were hard to classify, for the fault was usually a personal one, either on 
the side of the student or of the teacher. 

6. Mention courses in English whose omission, either in your own 
preparation, or in the college curriculum, you regret. 


(On the basis of 263 answers) 
Omissions regretted: 


Composition, Advanced Work. 65 Pe tcteks bidensehawine 16 
.« bccdserbeeees 33 Argumentation............. 14 
Ns incite sensen ves 31 History of English Grammar.. 13 
Periods of Literature......... 31 Comparative Literature...... II 
NG ¢ ate toc ad ne ced 27 Shakespeare. .............05 10 
NG i eal he wid whe sania 26 Literary Forms............. 6 
Modern Literature........... 19 Social Aspects of Literature... 6 
0 EEE Ee ee 19 EG 6 on-ud deoncvcwenves 5 
American Literature......... 19 BRS ees 5 
a ee 18 History of Rhetoric......... I 


Comments: “I never had any training that has helped me to think 
logically and quickly.” (1) Relation of English literature to classical 
literature. (2) Relation of English literature to Continental literatures. 
(3) More recognition of contemporary authors.” 

Note the high value placed upon Composition, Oral English, and 
Anglo-Saxon. ‘‘ Methods,” too, ranks high. 

7. Do you think of any type of course that should be added to the 
college English curriculum—such, for example, as an advanced survey 
course on the study of literary movements ? 
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(On a basis of 66 answers) 


Additions: 

Advanced Survey Course..... 18 American Literature......... 
Oral Composition............ 16 History of English Grammar. . 
Modern Literature........... II ER ee ° 
Comparative Literature... ... 8 TN ee ee terasesaedicd 
ESS eee 7 ea Gay Ee oS oe oleae ) 
COMMPOMIIOE ... on ccc scccccss 6 EE AE ry b 
Argumentation.............. 4 | RRS Ce ees } 


Comment: “A course in illustration by example from present life 
would help.” 

From these answers it is possible to make a list of courses in English 
of special value to the prospective teacher of English: Composition, 
Freshman; Composition, Advanced; Composition, Oral; Special Course, 
Short Story; Special Course, Argumentation; History of English Gram- 
mar; General Course on the Types of Literature; Special Course, The 
Novel; Special Course, The Essay; Special Course, Poetry; Special 
Course, The Drama; Periods of Literature; American Literature; World- 
Literature; Contemporary Literature; Shakespeare; Criticism; Methods. 

8. What kinds and amount of training in English do you regard as 
an irreducible minimum for your work as a teacher of English ? 


(On a basis of 329 answers) 


Irreducible minimum: 


Less than a college A college course plus 
Ra acide seoe cess 87 (13) Ee 31 (11) 
A college course........ 173 (37) Graduate work........ 17 ( 3) 


Kinds: Replies were too various to be classified. 

Comments: ‘I should require wide reading and power in writing.” 
“Wide reading in the literature of the last fifty years.” “A teacher 
should have some one thing she is doing for herself—some hard study 
to grow with and to keep in mind the student point of view. I am not 
sure that it matters what—a paper or two a year which forces study and 
organization of material about anything in which she is interested.” 
“Tt seems impossible to teach composition and especially grammar 
without a good knowledge of logic.” ‘“‘Thorough training in written 
English.” “A well-trained voice.” “I think the irreducible minimum 
lies in personality, not in training.” ‘Above all, common-sense, and a 
sense of humor.” 

9g. How valuable do you regard a year or more of graduate study ? 
What sort of graduate courses would you now elect ? 
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(On a basis of 263 answers) 


Graduate work: 
ET rs cebu ehendodvensewwiawesd 202 
a iced sede thawers need waeeate 27 
Of more value: 
Dl ctdhbadendtemedsd cilednaads aaweaes 3 
Et eh atch sake beehus cadet a eleks 2 
Ns 4a eds odscndsedcasdene 3 


Comments: ‘Had I the power I should require one year, at least, 
after two years of teaching experience.” “Am losing $300.00 to take 
one next year.” “Very, if you specialize.” ‘Very valuable, if the 
time is spent on something mc »: broadening than searching for some 
infinitesimal details that in no way help one to live better.” “Valuable 
for its own sake rather than for teaching.” ‘Good for a true student; 
in general develops ‘authority-mongers.’” “As valuable as a change 
of climate.”’ ‘Equal to an undergraduate year only.” ‘“Unessential 
but pleasant.” 


Choice of Courses for graduate work: 


SR icc denen ewevacs 45 Dc ienupeesncmineaded 16 
Periods and Authors......... 43 ts ie wdiiis ala ghana tee 12 
re 36 ESF See 10 
Reem ee 28 0 9 
ES ining iGimaenkieae wenn 27 American Literature......... 8 
ES eee 22 iii dice edirdaadireius 7 
ee ey 21 SRAMGUIORTS. . 0. ccccvccerss 6 
Modern Literature........... 20 I ari ae dich vine sch le 6 
dc wdiveeestendens 19 Natural Sciences............ 6 
PINGS ab cctteaAstancbeeds 19 ees v5 6 64epdeeeedawes 5 
Comparative Literature...... 17 PE Cesc cncnesaeeatuacins 5 
NT. 5 Read dcaew eaters 17 EERE Sep ese era ee mre 4 
NG acs cnadaee esate 16 Bible, Law, Business, Voca- 
ie owe cnwee nessa ehen I 


Comments: ‘Those given by a big personality.” ‘Should take 
anything with a stimulating professor.” ‘Anything to keep out of a 
rut.” “I should take any work that interested me, not expecting to 
get instruction that I could hand on, but hoping to refresh my own 
spirit.” 

10. What educational (pedagogical) courses have you taken? In 
what way have they helped you, if at all ? 
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(On a basis of 329 answers) 


Courses: 
Rich—more than 5..... 18 ( 4) Ordinary—less than 4.. 161 (24) 
Ee 64 ( 2) PG dks cadiweas suas 60 (27) 
Afforded: 
Ce 6s sad pena dhes 33 ( 8) General Training...... Ir (00) 
xp denesdecdae 20 ( 8) NY baebheers<eis 39 ( 4) 
Comments: “I consider all my twelve units of pedagogy a flat 
failure.” “They gave me no help at all.” “Not at all, for I never 
discovered what the course was about.” “I regard pedagogical courses 


unimportant—valueless as compared with regular college courses.”’ 
“Being more directly applicable to school work, I believe they were of 
much more value to me than the cultural English courses.” “They 
have been a vital factor, giving me ideals and standards of judgment.” 
** All emphasize the importance of the child, the student—very valuable.” 
“Very much in giving me certain devices to lighten the labor of breaking 
in as a teacher.” 

11. Have you had a course in the teaching of English? In what 
ways, if any, was this course helpful to you? 


(On a basis of 263 answers) 


Courses in the teaching of English: 


ened bebe sdeds scene 117 Dsariaineweatsdsesdare $4 138 
A fforded. 

ia kns rea deeeereswe os 52 SS ee 5 

ke Rketeke sedan ee 48 CE tkcanbenacenetuks 20 

General training............. 3 


Comments: ‘‘Saved working out things for myself.” ‘The best 
thing about it to me was the chance to observe good teachers at their 
work.” ‘It gave me, before I started to teach, the training that only 
years of experience in teaching could have furnished.” “They would 
have saved me and my pupils many failures, if I could have had them 
twenty years earlier.” “It gave me an apperceptive basis.” “It has 
helped me to present my work according to the understanding of my 
pupils; not from the college point of view, but from the high school.” “I 
have found my experience more helpful than this course.”’ “Very little, 
because the instructors strayed from the practice as far as it was possible 
to do so.” ‘‘Not at all. When we asked clear questions, we received 
the uniform and unvarying answer, ‘It all depends.’” 

12. Would you have been helped by a course especially designed for 
the training of English teachers? (a) Would this be equally helpful 
in composition and in literature? (5) Should such a course be given by 
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a member of the English staff, or by someone from the Department of 
Education? (c) Would such a course be more helpful after, or before, 
or during a period of actual teaching experience? (d) Should it be 
accompanied by practice teaching ? 


(On a basis of 66 answers) 


Helpful 

A Cee | ee ners (40) hs 6. iki dn cee eine ak ( 2) 

SNS sb co tennessee (31) (b) By English Department. . . (42) 
More in Composition ..... (13) By Education Department (10) 
More in Literature ....... ( 4) 

i ing ois seabeceseaue (22) Bec o'ssdabbddekatedewe (37) 
SR a ers (12) 6 candsekkodabarenade (12) 
Ds ii née eametadne ae (20) 


Comments: “It would probably do most good after a year of teaching, 
because only then does one wake up to his desperate need of help.” 

13. Were the general courses in education in any way related to the 
instruction in English? Were they recommended by the instructors in 
English, or did they bear in any way upon the teaching of English ? 


(On a basis of 263 answers) 
Related to English instruction: 
NG ada tine ane heaseadicee 64 PG GAAh d dusxa aur etes cases 145 


Comments: “Only as I made personal application for myself.” 
“They did not bear at all upon the teaching of English or of any other 
subject. I could have more profitably put in my time in special courses 
in English and Philosophy.” ‘Most normal schools teach with the 
idea that you are going to teach grade work.” 


Recommended by English instructors: 
Wiis 44 25600 cpeannsenasness 22 Ps ddavtre nsece det eeepenes 45 


Note.—The first and second questions usually combined. 


14. Did any of your courses in education include practice teaching ? 
If so, under what circumstances was it done? What guidance and 
criticism had you ? 
(On a basis of 263 answers) 
Practice teaching: 


RS cticied cciein Reed bs.cin 94 ichiadk do sinnren atin aweinaiiek 120 
Guidance and Criticism: 

, RR 70 Other teaching.............. 15 

PE onion eee seuessesnetend 15 UII sion cc cecscscs 6 


Note.—It was impossible to organize the circumstances. 
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15. What foreign languages, ancient or modern, can you read? 
In what ways, if any, has this ability helped you in your teaching ? 


(On a basis of 329 answers) 


Languages: 
RS ee coe 30 (10) EE ee 31 (5) 
te a ee 94 (24) Gr aie 6s 23 ( 6) 
Three or more......... 184 (21) Anglo-Saxon.......... 17 (00) 
gc 4'al hen kinn habia 4.(tg Swedish,Gothic,Hebrew 2 (00) 
ss SE Sree 255 (56) Danish, Norwegian, Por- 
ie hatinwenaenes 245 (29) tuguese, (Dutch), 
SEE See ee ree 220 (41) Flemish, Highland 
iid Aoshi waren 92 (9) Gaelic, Esperanto... 1 (00) 

(On a basis of 263 answers) 

A fforded: 
Ne vad nk gabe ye baled ENON WEN Re cokoeoes as as 167 
Es ie i wile angen ce one ae kwh heen ee ene ee 102 
a Ca ne water b sacha endnuls-<ciee taunts steeanee vb ensue 10 


Comments: “A feeling for language. A love of accuracy in speech 
and writing.” “A certain subconscious self-respect, and a general 
background.” “All are helpful as forming a general cultural back- 
ground—a thing which gives confidence to any teacher.” ‘A sense of 
power.” “So far as foreign literature is concerned, I have been helped 
more by translations than by the original.’’ ‘Merely as an adornment.” 

16. What courses, other than English or education, have you found 
most helpful in your teaching of English (e.g., languages, history, the 
social sciences, natural sciences, etc.)? Be specific in your answer. 


(On a basis of 329 answers) 


Other helpful Courses: 

Languages............ 276 (37) a fae xdwese 9 (1) 
hon gadis eae 242 (46) Mathematics.......... 7 (2) 
Social Sciences......... 94 (5) Oral English.......... 7 (00) 
Natural Sciences....... 69 (12) eee 7 (00) 
0 re 46 (20) SE ae 6 (1) 
ee 40 (14) Journalism........... 3. (00) 
Education............. 15 (15) Mythology........... 3 (3) 
ibe esd s45<ue wns 18 (5) Law, Hygiene, Library 

ss. 6 cee dans 17 ( 6) Science, Logic....... 1 (00) 


Comments: ‘English History especially, as a background for the 
English Literature.”’ ‘‘I find History most helpful, because of the rela- 
tion between the record of the acts and the thoughts of the nation.” 
“Social sciences have broadened me personally, and made me more 
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capable of linking English work to life.” “‘ Natural Sciences absolutely 
useless.” ‘‘Was more benefited by a course in Poultry Husbandry 
than by either French or German.”’ 

Note.—Note the high value placed on Languages and History, though the 
Social Sciences and Natural Sciences rank high. Only one avowed indebtedness to 
Logic. 

17. In general what part of your own training has been of the greatest 
value to you? Of what did you most feel the need when you began to 


teach ? 
(On a basis of 263 answers) 


Received most help from: 
SR Brae 46 Practice teaching........... 9 
NS oats 4 che oe ears 29 a cian ete hak Gal nad 8 
EES cbcnnd op sedas tunes 29 EE. cde cekeseua wre 5 
NS Scnhon bss ineswe 26 fre 5 
PS 6 64 ap eukaecee en 22 High-school work........... 5 
ais 5 i oathuiss cent 22 SEES ae peers 2 
| 0 ee ore 18 Natural Sciences............ 2 
ESP ee rere 15 SOCREE BOMMIOS. 2... eccccsvees I 
oo ere 12 DLE asa seiner cateewe I 
I os donecciaeesgos 12 Ly 2 iow stantcdaweeee hae I 


Comments: ‘The unsupervised reading of childhood and youth.” 
“An early home atmosphere that fostered a love of reading.” ‘“Con- 
tact with my best teachers, much reading and working out of problems, 
such as theses, for myself.” “Everything except pure Mathematics.”’ 
“Everything except College Algebra.” “‘The courses in Composition 
were the staff of life to me.” “I value a good training in reading aloud, 
so that pupils appreciate the spirit of the literature.” ‘“‘My experience 
in actual teaching has been of greater value than any training in the 
University.”” “That which cultivated soul-power.” “Life, with its 
depths of sorrow and joy—a soul responsive to all about me—and an 
imagination to make the world mine, have meant most to me in my 
work.” 


Felt need of: 
Ib 6x%00o0su0 cess, 56 PS 4 sna beseaamuders 81 


Comments: “More information and a better knowledge of kinds of 
textbooks and their relative values.” “TI felt the need at first of definite 
information as to what the schools are trying to do and specifically what 
English means other than passing college examinations.” “I felt the 
need of instruction in teaching composition, both written and oral.” 
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“T regret that I have not had more training in Oratory.” ‘A broader 
knowledge of the vast field of Literature and the ‘Humanities.’” ‘“‘The 
wisdom of Solomon.” “Greatest need—how to present the subject- 
matter.” “I thought at first that I felt the need of methods; but I have 
since concluded that it was an understanding of pupils that I lacked—of 
their views, their stock of ideas, and their capacity for assimilation.” 
“Not more information, but experience.” “Self-control and common- 
sense.” “To be let alone.” 


{ FRANKLIN T. BAKER, Chairman 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
Harry K. Bassett 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
A. J. CLoup 
Deputy Superintendent of Schools, San Francisco, Cal. 
CHARLES H. JOHNSTON 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 
MINNIE E. PoRTER 
Emerson School, Gary, Ind. 
C. ALPHONSO SMITH, 
University of Virginia, University, Va. 
CHARLES SWAIN THOMAS 
Newton High School, Newtonville, Mass. 


Committee ; 




































THE ROUND TABLE 


WE’LL NOW HEAR THE MINUTES 


“We'll now hear the minutes of last time.” Does it sound odd for 
a classroom? Let me tell you how serviceable it has proved to me. 

In the little New England high school where I began my teaching I 
used to “call the class to order”’ by striking a bell on my desk. If I got 
noise enough from it I stood a fair chance of getting order. Then I 
would remind the class that we were to consider this or that for the 
present hour. Usually I briefly recapitulated the “points” considered 
at the preceding recitation and endeavored to link them to the day’s 
work. Even with fair success in getting under way, the whole thing 
seemed clumsy and inefficient—and unbusinesslike. 

What I wanted was a crisp, effectual opening—some self-starting 
device rather than the old cranking-up method. I believe I now have 
it in the scheme of “minutes” read by a secretary. 

After checking absences I call for the minutes. And after the min- 
utes I call for additions, corrections, or suggestions. Sometimes I get 
all three from the class. Sometimes I offer some myself; for prudence 
demands that I appear to know as much as the secretary about what’s 
going on. 

The result of this is a feeling that the hour has opened effectively. 
We are all on a common footing. We are off together. And the little 
bell is laid on the shelf. 

Here is only the first of many helpful phases of minutes. It would 
not be difficult to tabulate these benefits into helps to the student and 
helps to the instructor, were it not that usually, thank fortune, whatever 
helps one helps the other. And so my tabulation, my divisions, would 
not be “mutually exclusive” for which there would be the deuce to pay. 

Sometimes an absentee, the kind who later I’m sure will help swell the 
ranks of absentee landlords and absentee directors and the other harm- 
ful species that shun routine and take refuge in absenteeism—sometimes 
such a one blandly inquires what we have “been over,” as though we 
were steam rollers or auto trucks. What hours, in the aggregate, con- 
scientious teachers spend smoothing the way for these intermittent 
students! Good minutes, typewritten and kept on file, save me many 
a precious minute. 
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Or perhaps a student complains that a test question was unfair 
because it involved a matter never “treated” in class. Or a reading 
assignment is in dispute. The minutes, read, corrected, and adopted 
in open meeting will usually settle the matter. They have a sort of 
finality, a definitiveness that satisfies the students’ sense of justice. 

I get a good deal of amusement, sometimes, from reflections of student 
nature in the minutes. An instructor never knows how oddly his state- 
ments are sometimes distorted by students until he reads their notebooks 
or minutes. Professor Brewster tells of an amusing instance of this.' 
A lecturer once said that Defoe reminded him of a man who would always 
land on his feet. Soon afterward, in an examination, more than one 
student said in a short character sketch, “‘ Defoe always landed on his 
feet.” When I run across instances of absolute misinterpretation of the 
point I tried to make, I have my laugh, but at the same time I am grate- 
ful to the minutes for the tip. And I set about amending the error. 
More than once it has struck me that we might trace a good many mis- 
takes in examinations to misconstruction of the lecturer’s language. 
Immature students are singularly literal. One has to spend about two- 
thirds of the time making clear what he does mot mean. 

In teaching rhetoric, more than in teaching other subjects, one never 
knows when he will want to strike off on the spur of the moment into 
something quite apart from the prepared discussion. The ablest instruc- 
tors say that now and then something, some chance allusion, some sug- 
gestion, some impulse, prompts them, like Beecher, to change the text 
ataventure. Some declare that they are never sure five minutes before- 
hand just what turn the discussion will take. In your avowed lecture 
courses this thing seldom happens. The lecturer does all the talking. 
His notes, often very full, guide him (and restrict him too). There is 
less friction from the class to strike off chance sparks. After the lecture 
he knows just what ground he has covered. But sometimes your teacher 
of rhetoric is conscious, at the end of a lesson, that he has wandered 
afield—purposely and effectively—and yet that he has no convenient 
record of the path he took. And other work comes swinging along so 
that he has no time at the moment, while memory is fresh, to “fix” the 
substance of his excursus. Lucky is he if a capable “secretary” has 
caught it for him. Oh, the intellectual waste that goes on from day to 
day, just for lack of some simple means of stopping it! Business men 
talk about efficiency! What would they say of some of our methods? 


* English Composition and Style, p. 263. 
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Few of us are ready to admit that we never have moments of inspira- 
tion. Even the dullest of us at times feel the tiny flame. We hit upon 
a bright idea, or throw off a golden phrase. Yet often when the flame 
dies out nothing remains but empty air. Perhaps someone has “fixed’”’ 
it, caught it, saved it. Yetwho? Ishould dislike to say in class, “ Does 
anybody recall that helpful device I told you of a week or two ago? It 
has gone from me now.” No, I should look for it in the minutes. And 
oftener than not I should find it. 

There is virtue, I suppose, in any legitimate means of getting atten- 
tion and crystallizing it into interest. Then keeping minutes is in a class 
with Malvolio. One student at least must be alert. The others, know- 
ing that they are supposed to detect errors and omissions, are usually 
attentive. Once in a while the instructor may do a little plain-clothes 
work by inquiring with an air of feigned perplexity whether such and 
such a topic was not discussed at the previous hour. Usually the quite 
positive denial of the class indicates attention—indicates that while 
minutes are not a panacea for inattention, they at least diminish the 
cakes and ale in Illyria. 

I suspect that what attracts me to this scheme is the same thing 
that attracts my students—for they go at it as if they enjoyed it—namely, 
its businesslike nature. Just as schoolboys like to imitate college men 
in athletics, college men like to imitate business men. Always the hero- 
worship. And college women, too, are keen for anything that smacks 
of business. So enthusiastic have some of my secretaries become that 
I have often had to ask them to cut down their reports. They see the 
efficiency, the crispness of the device. I wouldn’t go back to my little 
bell any sooner than I would go back to paper collars. 


Howarp T. VIEetTs 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 














NEWS AND NOTES 


THE ASSOCIATIONS 
NEW JERSEY 


The February meeting of the Association of Teachers of English of 
New Jersey was held at the State Normal School Building, Bellville 
Avenue and Fourth Streets, Newark, New Jersey, on Saturday, February 
27, 1915. 

President W. Patterson Atkinson called the morning session to order 
at 10:30 o’clock. About seventy-five were in attendance. 

The reports of the secretary and treasurer were heard and accepted. 
Mr. Mellinger E. Henry, chairman of the Membership Committee, Mr. 
Atkinson, chairman of the Committee on Uniform Grammatical Termin- 
ology, Mr. Mertz, chairman of the Committee on Conditions of Teaching 
English, and Mr. H. W. Underwood, chairman of “The Leaflet’? Com- 
mittee, also presented reports. Mr. Underwood’s report embodied a 
résumé of the work of “The Leaflet’’ Committee for the past year, and 
showed that the probable annual cost of “The Leaflet” to the Associa- 
tion would be $90.00. 

Following the reports of these standing committees, Mr. Mertz, 
acting chairman of the Nominating Committee, presented the following 
names as candidates for the offices of the Association during the ensuing 
year: President, W. Patterson Atkinson, of Lincoln High School, Jersey 
City; Vice-President, Professor Charles Whitman, Rutgers College; 
Secretary and Treasurer, George S. Harris, Montclair High School; and 
two new members of the Executive Committee, Mr. Glenn C. Heller, 
of Atlantic City, to take the place of Miss Margaret Colt, whose term 
expired, and Miss Julia Naith, of Asbury Park, to take the place of Miss 
Alice M. Reeve, retired. These officers were duly elected. 

Mr. Hodgson of the Normal School then provided a short musical 


program. 

The address of the morning was made by Mr. Edwin Fairley, of the 
Jamaica High School, New York City. His topic was “The Ear in 
Correct Speech.’”’ He made a stirring plea for the elimination of tech- 
nical grammar, and greater emphasis upon drill through oral and written 
composition. 
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One of the most pleasant and helpful features of the meeting was the 
widespread discussion which the speeches provoked. A score or more 
spoke upon points of interest touched in Mr. Fairley’s speech, and so the 
morning session ended. 

The speaker for the afternoon was Professor Walter C. Pitkin, of 
the School of Journalism, who took for his topic “The English of Business 
Men, Engineers, and Journalists.”” His theme was this: There is no 
such thing, at least for high-school teachers, as business English. Fol- 
lowing this speech was a second extended and spiritual discussion. 

The meeting adjourned at four o’clock. 

GrorcE S. Harris, Secretary 


NEW ENGLAND 


The fourteenth annual meeting of the New England Association of 
Teachers of English was held on March 20 in Tremont Temple, Boston. 
The general topic was ‘Magazines and Newspapers in the English 
Classroom.”” This was discussed by Professor Dallas Love Sharp, of 
Boston University, Miss Elizabeth A. Dike, of the Winsor School, 
Boston, Mrs. Caroline H. Mills, of Newton High School, and Mr. Ralph 
Dow, of New Bedford High School. The program was concluded with 
an address by Hamilton Holt, editor of the Independent, on “The Editor 
as Schoolmaster.”’ 

George H. Browne, of the Browne and Nichols School, Cambridge, 
was elected president and Frank W. C. Hersey and Charles S. Thomas 
were re-elected secretary-treasurer and editor respectively. 


ALABAMA 


The annual meeting of the Alabama Association was held April 2 
and 3 in connection with the State Educational Association meeting at 
Montgomery. The special feature this year was the presence of the 
secretary of the National Council, James Fleming Hosic, of the Chicago 
Normal College, who spoke before both high-school and college and the 
elementary-school sections of the English Association as well as before 
the General Educational Association. His topics were “Progress in 
English Teaching,” “‘Attainable Aims,” and “Co-operation.” 

The attendance upon all the meetings of the English Association was 
record-breaking. Almost as many stood up as could find seats. Excel- 
lent papers were read as follows: “The Teaching of English in the State 
Normal School,” by Nan Barksdale, of the State Normal School at 
Troy; “Instruction in the Use of Books and Libraries,” by Olive Mayes, 
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Girls’ Technical Institute, Montevallo; “Methods in Exposition,” 
by Olin D. Wannamaker, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn; 
“Spelling,” by Clutie Bloodworth, of the Selma schools. 

A banquet was held on Friday evening, which was largely attended 
by educators from all parts of the state. After the meal stirring addresses 
were made by John Lee Coulter, of Peabody College for Teachers in 
Nashville, Tennessee, and by Margaret Booth, in charge of a private 
school in Montgomery. There were also reports from various commit- 
tees, including the committee which is co-operating with Mr. Hopkins 
in making a survey of conditions in the elementary schools. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


It is announced that Mr. C. R. Rounds, inspector of English in the 
normal schools of Wisconsin, will deliver an address before the West 
Virginia Council of Teachers of English in June. This indicates enter- 
prise and good judgment on the part of the officers of the West Virginia 
Council. 

Walter Barnes, the president of the Council, writes that he has found 
a means of performing a service for the English Journal. When he is 
making inquiries of advertisers he takes pains to state that he saw the 
notice in the Journal. Mr. Barnes’s example is worthy of general 
imitation. 





PUBLIC SPEAKING 


The New England Oral English and Public Speaking Conference was 
held at Harvard University on Friday evening, March 19. Papers were 
read on training the speaking voice by Samuel Arthur King, of Bryn 
Mawr College, and by Stephen Townsend, of Boston, who illustrated his 
method by means of songs. C. H. Grangent, of Harvard, spoke on 
phonetics, and Charles S. Thomas and Samuel Thurber, on oral English. 

The Eastern Public Speaking Conference was held at Drexel Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia, on April 5 and 6. The principal topics and speakers 
were: “Oral English,’ W. Palmer Smith, Stuyvesant High School, 
New York City; ‘Teaching Elocution in a Theological Seminary,” 
Henry W. Smith, Princeton Theological Seminary; “An Experiment 
with the Referendum,” Warren C. Shaw, Dartmouth College; “ Judges 
for Debate,’ Horace Grant McKean, Union College; ‘Ethics of the 
Collegiate Contest,’”’ Frank H. Lane, University of Pittsburgh; “The 
Professor and His Student,’’ Carl Lewis Altmaier, Drexel Institute, 
and Frederic A. Child, University of Pennsylvania; ‘The Process of 
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Argument,” H. E. Covington, Princeton University; ‘Individual 
Instruction,’ Paul M. Pearson, Swarthmore College; “Are We too 
Practical?” A. L. Robinson, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
“Mind Culture and Speaking,” Silos S. Neff, Neff College. 

Some of the more aggressive of the teachers of public speaking in the 
colleges have started a new organization called the National Association 
of Academic Teachers of Public Speaking and will undertake to publish 
a quarterly to issue from the University of Chicago Press. The presi- 
dent of the new society is J. M. O’Neill, of the University of Wisconsin; 
the secretary is H. B. Gislason, of the University of Minnesota. 





THE PREPARATION OF COLLEGE TEACHERS 


The committee of the National Council of Teachers of English which 
is preparing a report upon the preparation of college teachers of English 
has recently sent out four questionnaires addressed to college English 
instructors, heads of university departments of English, presidents of 
colleges, and professors of education respectively. The chief questions 
asked relate (1) to what preparation college teachers have actually 
had, (2) to what requirements are set up for those who seek the recom- 
mendation of a department, (3) to the comparative opportunities for 
advancement provided by higher degrees and by successful experience, 
(4) to what specific courses have been provided for direct preparation, 
and (5) to opinions of those questioned as to the best means of prepara- 
tion. 

By an unfortunate clerical blunder the name of Professor Manly 
of the University of Chicago, was omitted from the names of the mem- 
bers of the committee. The entire membership of the committee 
consists of Professors Clapp, Cox, Earle, Greenough, Hosic, Manly, 
Mims, Scott, and Thorndike. Extra copies of the question sheets 
may be obtained from James F. Hosic, chairman of the committee, at 
Sixty-eighth Street and Stewart Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 





LIBRARY CONFERENCES 


The annual conference of high schools with the University of Chicago 
was this year devoted to the consideration of the library. The Confer- 
ence opened at 1:30 on Friday, April 16, with a general session, which 
was addressed by Arthur E. Bostwick, of the Public Library in St. Louis, 
and Matthew S. Dudgeon, of the Wisconsin Free Library Commission. 
The departmental conference on English was in charge of a committee 
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composed of James F. Hosic, of the Chicago Normal College, Mrs. 
Carrie E. T. Dracass, of the Englewood High School, Chicago, and 
Percy H. Boynton, of the University of Chicago. Four excellent papers 
were read, as follows: ‘The Possibilities,’ by Adah G. Grandy, of 
Deerfield-Shields Township High School; ‘‘ Equipment,” by Willard M. 
Smith, of Cicero Township High School; ‘Certain Published Lists,” 
by Jessie E. Sherman, Parker High School, Chicago; ‘‘Some Difficulties,” 
by Mabel Fletcher, of Decatur High School. 

A similar conference is called at the Girls’ High School in Brooklyn, 
New York, on May 8. Among the English teachers who expect to be 
present and take part in this discussion are the following: Franklin T. 
Baker, Columbia University, New York; Alfred M. Hitchcock, Hartford 
High School, Hartford, Connecticut; Sarah E. Simons, Central High 
School, Washington, D.C.; Edwin Fairley, Jamaica High School, 
Jamaica, New York; Benjamin A. Heydrick, High School of Commerce, 
New York. 

The following topics will be discussed: 

1. Necessary library equipment for modern English teaching—books, 

periodicals, clippings, illustrative material, bulletin boards, etc. 

2. What the librarian can do in organizing this material. 

3. Possibilities of a library classroom equipped with lantern, Victrola, a 

small stage for acting plays, etc. 

4. Relation of the library to different phases of English work today. 


a) Oral English. Debating. Public speaking. 
b) Dramatization. What modern plays should the school library 


contain ? 
c) Cultivating a taste for good reading through the study of the best 
standard and contemporary literature. 
d) Vocational guidance through English composition. 

5. Importance of definite instruction of students in the use of books and 

library aids, card catalogue, indexes, reference books, etc. 

6. Co-operation between school library and public library. 

7. Encouraging the ownership of books. 

There will be an exhibit of illustrated editions of books for high-school 
students, and it is hoped that Miss Margaret Coult, head of the English 
department of the Barringer High School, Newark, New Jersey, will tell 
of the use of clippings and pictures in her English work and illustrate her 
talk with examples from the Newark Public Library. The exhibit of 
clippings, pictures, illustrated editions, etc., at the National Council 
of English Teachers at Chicago, November, 1914, will be duplicated as 
far as possible. 

The meeting is open to all interested in the topic for discussion. 
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SCHOOL AND COLLEGE PLAYS 


The National Council Committee on Plays is making plans for prac- 
tical and continuous assistance to teachers in need of help. A number 
of short lists of plays, with directions for producing, will be published 
in the Journal. In order to gather the results of practical experience 
the committee requests that all teachers who can will send in notes 
concerning plays which they have handled successfully. 

The committee is also establishing a circulating exchange library 
of prompt-books. This will be in charge of Allan Abbott, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City. Those who have them 
are urged to send in copies of plays with notes and pictures showing how 
they have been actually used. In this way it will be possible for any 
member of the National Council to borrow highly useful versions of 
plays by merely sending postage and agreeing to return the books 
within a reasonable time. The following conditions are to be observed: 
(t) The request for a prompt-book with notes, etc., must be accom- 
panied by $1.25 in stamps, of which 25 cents is to cover registered post 
and correspondence and one dollar is a deposit to be returned by the 
committee on receipt of the book in good condition. (2) The bor- 
rower agrees to be personally responsible for the material, to use it for 
reference only, making such copies as are needed for actual work, and 
to return it within two weeks. 

Notes on the acting of plays and all other similar communications 
should be addressed to the chairman of the committee, J. M. Dorey, 
924 Edgewood Avenue, Trenton, New Jersey. 





INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. J. W. Searson makes the timely suggestion that all who are 
investigating problems which pertain to the teaching of English take 
pains to send brief reports to the English Journal. This would be of 
much assistance to the Council Committee on Scientific Investigation 
and might save a good deal of duplication of effort. 








DIGEST OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


Conducted by Etvrra D. CaBELL, Chicago Normal College 


GRAMMAR MADNESS 


To School and Home Education for March Thomas J. McCormack 
contributes a paper on “The History of the Science of Grammar and 
Its Lessons for the Teaching of English,’’ in which he links together 
as effect and cause the impoverishment of American speech today and 
the concentration of attention in American schools upon formal grammar. 

A search for historic connections between the study of grammar and 
the development of power in the use of language discloses chiefly: the 
lack of any connection at all. The presence of grammar in the 
schools goes back in unbroken line to the language interests of Greek 
philosophers; yet “the Greek of the fourth century B.c. would as soon 
have thought of devising grammar to teach his children Greek as a fish 
would think of writing a treatise on swimming to teach fishlets to swim.”’ 
Long after the glory of Greek literature, unaided by knowledge of 
“passive” and ‘“‘active,” “indicative” and “‘subjunctive,” had reached 
its climax, the science of grammar was developed in Alexandria to teach 
foreigners Greek. In the same way, in the Late Latin period of deca- 
dence of culture, grammar became a fetish in Rome and was developed 
as “an instrument for torturing Latin into Latin heads.’”’ After the 
Renaissance the Latin textbook was foisted upon the English lan- 
guage and luckless children were trained to explain and test their quite 
different speech by the forms of a foreign language, though Chaucer’s 
ignorance of these forms proved no disability. 

But it has been in America that “the grammatical plan’’ of teach- 
ing English has been systematically developed. The system of public 
instruction in America is still, the writer thinks, largely mediaeval and 
in no way more conspicuously so than in the barren and artificial exer- 
cises in English grammar persisting in the grammar schools. The 
“Open Sesame”’ to “composition,” that is, to free and vigorous expres- 
sion, for American children as for children of any other nation or age, 
is incessant practice. Instruction should follow, not precede, compo- 
sition. Not by an agonized concentration upon mistakes can the 
threatened decadence of our English speech be averted. 
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CHILDREN’S VOCABULARIES AND SPEECH 


The March number of the Pedagogical Seminary contains four 
articles of immediate interest to the teacher of English. A discussion 
by Margaret Morse Nice of “‘The Development of a Child’s Vocabulary 
in Relation to Environment,”’ is followed by two studies of a child’s 
vocabulary, by Mildred Langenbeck and George C. Brandenburg 
respectively, and these by “A Case of Retarded Speech Development,” 
by Alice C. Hinckley. The mental immaturity of a normal child up 
to the age of four, as evidenced by the small number of words for time, 
the inadequate conception of space, and the absence of abstract words 
in her vocabulary, is the most important conclusion of the first article; 
in a vocabulary of 1,870 words, only 38 are classified as abstract. The 
second study is of a precocious child of five years of age, whose responses 
in a series of Binet tests gave her mentality as that of eleven years; 
her vocabulary of 6,837 words is given in full. Professor Brandenburg’s 
study of the vocabulary of his three-year-old daughter includes the 
unusual features of a record of the child’s conversation for an entire 
day, and “sub-conscious” vocabulary. Certain of his conclusions are 
as follows: (1) Words do not function grammatically in the early stages 
of linguistic development; a word may be a symbol for an object one 
moment, for an action the next, and for a quality at another time, or it 
may represent several parts of speech at once. (2) Acquisition of words 
is chiefly a matter of imitation, and hence depends almost wholly upon 
environment. (3) Association with other children is conducive neither 
to the development of a good vocabulary nor to good linguistic expres- 
sion; in the case of this little girl, there were unmistakable signs of 
retardation in her language development during months when she 
played freely with other children. (4) As the tendency to vocal expres- 
sion is instinctive and gives rise to an almost continuous flow of language, 
any system of training for young children is defective which does not 
provide for constant, well-directed linguistic exercise. (5) The use of 
baby talk by the child’s associates is detrimental to his mental as well 
as to his linguistic development. 





A “Vita MeEpIA” IN READING 


In an article in the American Schoolmaster for March entitled ‘The 
Teaching of Reading,” William B. Arbaugh devotes most of his attention 
to the time in the child’s life at which instruction in reading should be 
begun. In regard to this problem, he remarks, expert opinions are 
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widely divergent. There are those who assume that since reading is 
an important acquisition and since children begin school at the ages of 
five or six, reading should necessarily be the main work of the first and 
second grades. Others believe, on the basis of the findings of child 
physiology and psychology, that the age of nine or ten is not late for 
beginning this activity. Reviewing the reasons for the latter opinion, 
he admits the strain on the young child’s eye caused by the multitude 
and delicacy of the movements required in reading, the disadvantage 
of long periods of sitting still over a book at a time when life is essentially 
motion, the forcing of the immature mind, by the processes called for 
in reading, the fallacy of the idea that ability to read is the only avenue 
to knowledge. The objective interests of the world, the interests of 
play, he believes, take precedence of books in the first years of life. 
On the other side, he considers that the improved system of education, 
particularly of education through reading, and the importance of books 
in modern life justify the introduction of a child to reading at the age 
of seven, provided that the proper preparation has actually been made 
and a natural desire to read developed through opportunities “to speak 
and to listen, to observe and to remember, to know something of the 
world around him.” He points out the contradiction between the 
system of Madame Montessori and the approved ‘“‘sentence method”’ 
of the schools. While believing in word drill and analysis, he stresses 
most the necessity of a plastic and varied method, if children are to 
love books and to acquire the power of reading them easily and rapidly. 





AN INVITATION TO DISCUSSION 


In the opening paragraphs of an article entitled “‘ Primary Reading” 
in the Catholic Educational Review for April, the writer, Dr. Thomas 
Edward Shields, who is also one of the editors of the Review, announces 
a series of articles on the subject and invites discussion and questions 
from all who are interested. 

The basis for these articles is to be in large part the recent book by 
Paul Klapper, Teaching Children to Read. The topics treated in the 
introductory article are: (1) The ‘“‘elements”’ and purposes of reading, 
as set forth by Dr. Klapper: thought-getting, proper vocalization, 
literary appreciation; (2) the physical process of reading and the strain 
involved therein upon children’s eyes and minds; (3) requirements in the 
way of texts and types. Abundant excerpts from the book are given. 
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REVIEWS 


METHODS IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Educational Rip Van Winkles have plenty of occasions for rubbing 
their eyes nowadays. The reign of dogma does indeed seem to be 
breaking up. 

The process will be considerably accelerated by such books as the 
latest by Professor Parker, of the University of Chicago. In a working 
textbook of twenty-three chapters, similar in general plan to his well- 
known History of Elementary Education, he has placed at the disposal of 
the student in the college department of education and of the teacher in 
actual service a summary of the results of careful observation and 
investigation as to the best methods of directing the work of high- 
school pupils. He assumes—and why should he not ?—that there are 
best methods and that those who seek may find them. 

Teachers of English will discover something of value in every chap- 
ter. Those of special interest to such teachers, however, are the chap- 
ters entitled ‘Broadening Purposes of High-School Instruction,” “The 
Selection and Arrangement of Subject-Matter,”’ “Types of Learning 
Involved in High-School Subjects,” “Forming Habits of Harmless 
Enjoyment,” and “Training in Expression.”’ The transformation of the 
high school from an institution for training a select body of students to 
one which must care for many types preparing for many vocations is 
clearly described. The specific aims to be kept in view are said to be 
health, information, habits, ideals, and abiding interests. 

Subject-matter should be selected according to its relative social 
value. Emphasis should be thrown upon typical phases, and each sub- 
ject should be organized according to its own peculiar nature and the 
most economical method of learning. The types of learning are dis- 
tinguished as follows: acquiring motor skill, associating symbols and 
meanings, acquiring skill in reflective thinking, acquiring habits of 
enjoyment, and acquiring skill in expression. Lessons should be planned 
with one or more of these types of learning clearly in view. 

The treatment of literature and composition is based upon the 
articles which have been appearing since January, 1912, in the English 


* Methods of Teaching in High Schools. By Samuel Chester Parker. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1915. Pp. 529. 
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Journal and in the School Review and other standard educational maga- 
zines. Professor Parker recognizes more clearly than any other recent 
educational author the significance of the movement which was inaugu- 
rated in 1910 by the appointment of the Committee on English of the 
National Education Association. He quotes with approval from the 
declaration of principles which this committee made in the summer of 
1911, and by means of well-selected references puts the literature of the 
movement within the reach of all. 

The phrase “habits of harmless enjoyment” is ingenious and seems 
to justify itself. The term appreciation was found to be confusing, and 
the attempt to connect art and morality directly was thought likely to 
do more harm than good. Hence the writer urges that the possible 
range of understanding and interests of the pupils should be respected 
and an honest effort made to humanize the study of literature by con- 
necting it with everyday interests. Professor Parker believes that the 
habit of enjoyment is to be developed only through enjoyment, not 
through a grind intended to lead to enjoyment some time in the distant 
future. 

The chapter on expression is comprehensive and thoroughly sound. 
There must first be content and motive. Then the assignment must be 
definite and the material clearly organized by means of the brief or 
other aid to logical thinking. The actual audience should provoke to 
clear and adequate presentation. Oral work is of the greatest importance 
and should receive full treatment. Finally, co-operation of all depart- 
ments is declared to be essential. 

Too much cannot be said for the excellent organization of this text- 
book. The main points of each chapter are summarized at the begin- 
ning; headings are everywhere made to stand out; and the apparatus 
for library reading has been carefully provided. The whole is clearly 
planned for a working manual and ought to have gratifying success. 


J. F. H. 





BOOK NOTICES 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. ] 


For the Story Teller. By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY. Springfield, Mass.: 
Milton Bradley Co., 1915. Pp. 261. $1.50. 
A theory of story-telling based upon child psychology. Illustrative stories are 
printed in full and suggestive lists added. A new and suggestive treatment. 
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Firelight Stories. By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY. Springfield, Mass.: Milton 
Bradley Co., 1915. Pp. 192. $1.00. 

A book of folk-tales retold for children. The stories are good, the versions well 
chosen, and the illustrations excellent. 

Dramatic Readings for Schools. By MARION FLORENCE LANSING. New York: 
Macmillan, 1914. Pp. 242. $0.50. 

Several good stories are printed in a form to make dramatization possible. The 
work of dramatizing is left to be done by the pupils. Interspersed are helpful sugges- 
tions. 

Stories from Northern Myths. By Emitte Kip BAKER. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1914. Pp. 272. $1.25. 

The various stories of the Northern gods and-heroes are here woven into a con- 
sistent whole. 

In the Land of the Head-Hunters. By Epwarp S. Curtis. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson: World Book Co., 1915. Pp. 110. $1.20. 

A history of Americans in the Stone age told in the declamatory style of the tribal 
bards and illustrated with striking photographs. A rare book. 

Great Inventions and Discoveries. By WrittIis Durr Prercy. New York: 
Charles E. Merrill Co., 1911. Pp. 206. 

A well-written supplementary reader. 

The Sunbonnet Babies in Holland. By EULALIE Oscoop GRovER. Chicago: 
Rand McNally & Co., 1914. Pp. 147. $0.50. 

The Culture Readers, Books I, II, III]. By Etten E. KeEnyON-WARNER. 
New York: Charles E. Merrill Co., 1910. Books I and II, pp. 128; 
Book ITI, pp. 144. 

The Natural Method Readers, A Primer, A First Reader, and A Teacher’s Manual. 
By Hannau T. McManus and JoHN H. HAAREN. New York: Scribner, 
1914. Pp. 122, 136, and 84. 

Language Games for All Grades. By ALHAMBRA G. Deminc. Chicago: 
Beckley-Cardy Co., 1914. Pp. 80. 


A set of drill cards is provided to accompany the teacher’s manual. 
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SUMMER SESSION, 1915 


June 21 to July 30 


346 Courses, 190 Instructors. Gradu- 
ate and undergraduate work in all de- 
partments leading to all academic degrees. 
Letters and Science (including Medicine), 
Engineering, Law, and Agriculture (in- 
cluding Home Economics). 

Teachers’ Courses in high-school sub- 
jects. Exceptional research facilities. 

Newer Features: Agricultural Exten- 
sion, College Administration for Women, 
Diagnosis and Training of Atypical 
Classes, Festivals, Fine Arts, Geology 
and Geography, German House, Journal- 
ism, Manual Arts, Moral Education, 
Physical Education and Play, Rural 
Sociology, Scientific Photography. 





Favorable Climate Lakeside Advantages 
One fee for all courses, $15, except Law (10 weeks), $25 





For illustrated bulletin, address 


Registrar, University, Madison, Wis. 


ATTENTION TEACHERS! 
TOURS TO CALIFORNIA! 





Special through trains from the East for 
those wishing to attend N.E.A., National 
Council of English Teachers, and Inter- 
national English Conference, in Oakland, 
California, August 16. Everything first class. 
Moderate prices. For information write 


J. G. ANNSPAUGH 
Teacher of English, Maury High School 
NORFOLK, VA. 




















SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


July 5-August 13 


Graduate Courses for a Master’s Degree. 
College Courses in all Departments. 
Elementary Courses in Languages and Sciences 
to make up College Entrance Deficiencies. 
Courses in Painting, Drawing, Normal Art, 
Manual Training, Stenography and Typewriting. 
c gy in Gymnastics and in Training Athletic 
oaches. 


Tuition $25.00. Board and Room, $5.00 to $6.50 week 








For further information write to 
EDGAR C. MORRIS, Director 


In writing for information, please mention this magazine 

















HAMILTON COLLEGE 
(103d Year) 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 


(2d Year) 
Devoted Entirely to English Subjects 


CoursES OF INSTRUCTION 


I. Vocal Technique. 


II. Oral and Written Composition. 
III. The Vocal Interpretation of Literature. 
IV. Dramatics as Related to English Teaching. 
V. Argumentation, Debate, and Extemporaneous Speaking. 
VI. Regents and College Entrance Literature. 
VII. Methods of Teaching English Literature. 


VIII. Psychology. 


IX. The Pedagogy of English. 
An Abundance of Summer Amusements. 


Beautiful Rural Location. 


Fine Library and Reading-Room. 
Write for catalog to 


CALVIN L. LEWIS, Director 


Hamilton College -_ - 


- «= Clinton, N.Y. 











